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The work of the Naturat Course IN Music will beexem-| First Lessons in English Grammar 
plified by the authors of the system, Messrs Ripley and and Composition 
Tapper. The phenomenal success of this school in previous Welsh’s Practical Enclish G 
seasons has led the management to increase its scope and to eisn's Fractical Englis rammar 
lengthen the term, giving promise of an exceptionally By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Px.D. 
valuable, important and interesting session. Principal of Bloomsburg (Pa,) State Normal School, 
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and C, G. Clark. 
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Save Books 7°" No rear 


inside and out. 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


4 700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 
v Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


somelepcmasm: — HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mas. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, | Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 
aoparatts. Full Catalcgues turnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 





al PRIMARY SONGS. _ New Edition. 


Compiled by A. M. KELLOGG, 
Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

This book comprises the dest primary songs to the 
number of about 100 suited to the ordinary school-room. 
It will be useful in a primary school or in a district 
school; in fact in any school. The songs are really the 
very best ; the words are charming; the music such as 
will ring in the pupil’s ears. Let the teacher examinefa 
copy of this book; no matter what other book he has 
he will want this. Many of the pieces have action in 
them: ‘*See, I have a black dog.”’ This has been sung 
with rapturous applause. Then it has songs for opening 
and closing school, in fact for ail occasions. Neat dur- 
able manilla covers. 


Price, 15 cents postpaid ; $1.50 per doz. Liberal 
discounts for quantitics. 
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SONG TREASURES is another popular book. For all grades. Excellent and low 


in price. 15 cents each; $1.50 p-r doz. postpaid. These books are just the thing 
for Institute use. 
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By John F. Woodhull, 7% fzicga'ge ftence Teachers 


Cloth, fully illustrated. Price 50 cents; to teachers, 40 cents; postage, 5 cents. 








A smali edition of this book was issued a few years ago. It hag been entirely re-written, 
greatly enlarged and is now issued as an entirely new book. 

It will be especially helpful from the fact that it will enable teachers in district schools and 
teachers of intermediate and grammar grades to do successful work in easy science. 

It gives directions for making cheaply the apparatus needed to illustacte ordinary prin- 
ciples of physics, chemistry, and physiology. 

High school teachers of these subjects will find it a valuable book to put into the hands of 
their pupils. They will in no way learn so much of these science as by making the 
apparatus to illustrate the principles they study. 

All teachers can delight their pupils by means of this little book. 


BY Uinon” Simple Experiments {¢", School Room. P''cs;,45,9¢"** 


postpaid 
E. L. KELLOGG 2& CO., NEw YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement, 


Our Times 
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The ideal paper of current event 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


8. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





“TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICAGO. « - 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Easrern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Ave., Burra.o, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 





EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 

a rton Fl., Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
7 Fifth Ave. New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Cole. 

1242 Twelfth St., Washir gton, D.C. "420 Century Bb’ ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik, Los Angeles, Cal 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members, Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book contamning plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to emp'oyers for recom- 
mending teache:s. 

Southern Teachers’ Bureau ( Rev. Dr. O, M. Sutton, A.M., | Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts,, Louisville, Ky. | President and Manager. } 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il), 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers i+ both offices 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every state. 18th Year. Favorably known to Superintendents and School Boards every- 
where, Our excellent facilities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire 
advancement, send for circulars, Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, (Dept 7‘, ANlertewr, Da. 











AND SCHOOL § scrrerwennony & 00. 
SUPPLIES  Pagr lism Seer, 


Send for Catalogue. 


DO NOT DELAY S S 


For a good September position write fully about yourself, 











enclosing testimonials and photograph. Our list of teachers 


is getting smaller and positions you might have will come 
in before September 1, 1897. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 


H. S. Kellogg, Manager. No. 61 East Ninth St., NEW YORK, 


During N. E. A. at Exposiiion Building, Milwaukee, W1s. 


Page’s Theory «Practice «Teaching 


A FINE NEW EDITION WITH THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 


1. Compact and Tasteful Form. 

2. Clear Type and Paragraph Headings. 

3. Questions for the Student, following each chapter. 
4. New Portrait of the Author. 


This is one of the best of all books for teachers, No teacher in this country is above David P. 
Page. He will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to the end of time. His book should be 
read over and over again. It was one of the first books recommended by us. We urged its reading 
by teachers everywhere and especially by young teachers. We have circulated with great pleasure 
thousands of copies. The book is bound to make its reader grow educationally, : a 

This book has been before the teachers nearly half a century and at least 100,000 now own it. Ex- 
cept in a few details it is as valuable to-day as it was in 1850. 


WHAT iT CONTAINS: 


Portrait. Sketch of lr. Page by his friend William Phelps. Spirit of the 
Teacher; Responsibility of the Teacher; Habits of the Teacher; Literary Qual- 
ifications of the Teacher ; Right Views of Education; Right [odes of Leerpg L 
Exciting an Interest in Study ; School Government ; School Amusement; The 
Teacher’s Relations to the Parents of his Pupils; The Teacher’s Care of his 
Health ; His Relation to his Profession ; [Miscellaneous Suggestions, etc. 


‘ Cloth edition nicely printed and bound, price, 80c.; to teachers, 64c.; postage 
cents. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleg es, schools, and families, superios 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or addre» 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Untesn Square, New Vor 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., 





New Yorx Cirry. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 185s. 
$3 East 14TH Srreet, N Y, 


To correspond with teachers 

W NTED available for positions in the 

South and West at $300 to 

#41000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 

Address, wi'hs amp, H, N, Robertson, M'g'r 

Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
tions inall parts of U.S. 


Tenn, 
9) chins: Facilities in M.ddle and 
Western States unequal 
W.T 


ed. Charges half usual rates, We recommen 4 A 
Parks, Mgr. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver,Colo. 


.. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D,, - Presipenrt, 








Wanted for good posi- 





Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Techinecters. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 


address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 





Correspondence=Studyp, 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
pemepemn, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
athematics, Languages, story, ete. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly 
by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses completed by examination at The Univer- 
sity, and thus the time of required residence may be 
shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. 
Special circulars sent on application to E UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Cor- 
respondence-Study Dept., Cuicaco. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Ethical Culture Schools, 109 West sath Street, 
offer a Kindergarten Normal Course, including 
Theory of the Kindergarten, Psycholegy, History of 
Education, Music, Art, Natural Science and English. 

Special opportunities for experienced Kindergart- 
ners. Fall term opens Oct. 4th, Terms on application. 


{ene F. Reigart, Superintendent. 
iss Caroline T. Haven, Principal. 








TEN BOOKS That is truly the case when 


you buy the 
INSTEAD HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 
OF ONE. 


You get ten books for $1.50 
$1.50 for one book, 


whereas others charge 

Catalogues free. THE 

HumBoLpr Liprary, 64 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 
taught with the greatest success, for the past 
three years, in the 
Public Day and Even’g Schools of N.Y. City. 


** Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-In- 
structor, 250 pp., $1.50. Adopted in above schools, 














Specimen pages and trial lesson free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York, 





E. L. KELLOCC & co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y: 


attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenne, j 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s E | 


Absolutely Pure—Delicious—Nutritious. < 


Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. < 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS. . 
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> vervicanan PEN 


NS > VERTIGRAPH PEN ) = —_ ®  MULTISCRIPT 
Vv ERTIC ULAR. 


MULTISCRIPT. 


pens in NEERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Prudential 


Has Nearly 2,500,000 Policies in Force. 


These are guaranteed by 














VERTIGRAPH. 












Assets, - - $19,541,827 
i Income, - . 14,158,445 
PRUDENTIAL Surplus, - - 4,034 116 










wan ee Life Insurance in every form. 
— Ages 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to 
GIBRALTAR. $50,000, Premiums payable yearly. | 


half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. | 

If you wish to make application | 
or to know something more of THE PRUDENTIAL’ S 
plans, write 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, | 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Headquarters for School Supplies. | 


J . M. OLCOTT, = pveryTHiNG 


Order now for August Shipment. - - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 








A large number of positions for September have come to Kelloggs’ 
eachers ante Bureau, and excellent teachers must be recommended. There is no | 
room to name them. The rarticular need is college men for prin- ] 
cipals at $2,000 and $1,000. A number of college women for places at $500 and $600. This Bureau established | 
eight years ago has filled places in thirty states at #4,000 down. Business is slowlv and steadily increasing. | 
Correspondence desired with capebic: earnest, well- pre pared teachers. Write fully. Form and manual for 
stamp. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St. NEW YORb. | 
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cating with advertisers, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a_ delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘*When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I 





know of in the form of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. 1 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitat-r : 








The 1880-1897 
American Writing Machine Company’s 


record for the past seventeen years 
guarantees satisfaction to every 


purchaser of the 


Caligraph 
Typewriter 


No. 2? Model 


72 characters 







78 characters 


$95.00, 


Requests for information will receive 
immediate attention. 


General Offices, 237 Broadway, New York. 
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Promotions. II." 
By John T. Prince, Ph.D., 


Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


In the effort to reach the needs of individual pupils 
several plans of classification and promotion have been 
tried in Massachusetts, the most successful of which 
are described briefly as follows : 

1. Thefirst plan may be called the semester—proba- 
ion planf—by which two sections six months apart in 
attainments are placed in a room under a teacher, the 
advance section being designated A and the other B. 
These sections recite together in some subjects such 
as singing, drawing, and nature study, while other ex- 
ercises are given to the sections separately. If thought 
best by the teacher, worthy pupils of the lower section 
are permitted to do some of the work of the upper 
section with the expectation of passing into the next 
higher class with the latter named section. In some 
instances also, for the purpose of gaining time, pupils 
of one room are permitted to recite in one or two sub- 
jects with the pupils of a higher room. 

One month before the close of a semester, teachers 
are asked to give to the superintendent of schools or 
supervising principal a list of pupils of whose promotion 
there is no doubt, another list of pupils whose deten- 
tion in the section for another half year is also un- 
questionable, and a third list consisting of those whose 
place during the next semester is, in the opinion of 
the teacher, uncertain. During the last month of the 
semester the superintendent or principal gives special 
attention to the last named list of pupils, questioning 
them upon inportant points and under his direction, 
all the teachers of each grade prepare examination 
questions for the doubtful pupils. The results of this 
test, together with the impressions of the teacher 
and superintendent, help the latter to determine 
whether the doubtful pupils shall be promoted 
unconditionally or be obliged to repeat some or 
all of the last semester’s work or be permitted 
to pass into the higher section on probation for one 
month. It should be said that throughout the course 
special notices are sent to the parents of those pupils 
who are falling behind in their work. By this means 
the active assistance and co-operation of parents are 
secured. 

2. Another plan now followed in the city of Woburn 


__ 


*The first article appeared in Zhe School Jonrnal for June 5. 
t Outlined and carried out by the writer in Waltham, Mass., in 1880. 


under the direction of Superintendent Emerson is de- 
signed to make less prominent the usual grade lines in 
the primary schools, by subdividing according to pro- 
ficiency each grade into sections of from ten to fifteen 
pupils each. Thus pupils are placed in one of three 
or more sections in a room and move on as they are 
able, the section rather than the grade being the unit 
of promotion. In the grammar grades the pupils of 
each room are divided into two sections also accord- 
ing to proficiency. During the first half of the year 
each section is given all the work prescribed for the 
year in arithmetic and language, attention being given 
chiefly during this time to the most important princi- 
ples and their applications. A more minute study of 
the subjects already pursued is made during the last 
half of the year. Thus in these two studies pupils get 
all that is prescribed in proper sequence, and, as a 
regular order in other subjects is not important, the 
more capable pupils are enabledtopass from one grade 
to the next higher at the close of the first half year. 

In 1895 nearly one-third of all'the pupils of the 
grammar grades were thus promoted at the end of the 
first half year, nearly all of whom passed on in regular 
order at the close of the year. 

3. The Cambridge plan of classification and pro- 
motion has been in operation several years and its 
effectiveness in reaching the ends sought is undoubted. 
It is thus described by Supt. Cogswell : 

“The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) 
into six sections; (2) into four sections; each section 
covering a year’s work. Pupils pursuing the six 
years’ course are classified in six grades, called the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
Those pursuing the four years’ course are classified 
in four grades, called grades A, B, C, and D. When 
pupilsare promoted to the grammar schools they begin 
the first year’s work together. After two or three 
months they are separated into two divisions, but they 
remain in the same room and under the same teacher. 

One division advances more rapidly than the other, 
and during the year completes one-forth of the whole 
course of study. The other division completes one- 
sixth of the course. 

During the second year the pupils in grade B are 
in the same room with the sixth grade. At the begin- 
ning of the year they are five months (one-half the 
school year) behind those in the sixth grade. After 
two or three months grade B is able to recite with the 
sixth grade, and at the end of the year both divisions 
have completed one-half the course of study—the one 
in two years and the other in three years. The plan 
for the last half of the course is the same as for the 
first half, the grades being known as C and D in the 
four years’ course, and as the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth in the six years’ course. 

There are also two ways of completing the course 
in five years : (1) any pupil in the four years’ course 
may at the end of two years be transferred to the 
seventh grade, and finish the course in three years; 
(2) any pupil in the six years’ course may at the end 
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of three years be transferred to grade C, and finish 
the course in two years. In both cases these changes 
can be made without omitting or repeating any part 
of the course.” 

It should be said in addition to the above that all 
promotions are made by the teachers under the direc- 
tion of the masters and superintendent and that special 
teachers are appointed to help forward pupils who are 
behind their classes in any studies or who are trying to 
get into an advanced class. It is found by actual 
count that nearly half of the grammar school graduates 
during the past three years have completed the six 
years’ course in four and five years “ without omit- 
ting or repeating any portion of the course of studies.” 

Other plans have been successfully tried in various 
parts of the country. Superintendent Shearer in the 
June number of the “Atlantic Monthly” presented 
an admirable plan of meeting the needs of individual 
pupils and at the same time retaining the benefits of 
classification. Perhaps no one of these plans will 
meet the conditions in every school, but certainly they 
demonstrate the possibility of avoiding in some degree 
at least one of the greatest dangers of our graded 
school system. 


r 
Results of Child Study. 


By F. Tracy, Ph.D., University of Toronto. 
VALUE OF CHILD STUDY. 


It has been said of the child study movement, by 
one of its leaders, that it exists primarily for the sake 
of the child; secondly, for the sake of the 
teacher, and incidentally for the sake of science. 
We heartily concur in this statement; science is not an 
end, but a means. It is the pursuit of truth, and it ex- 
ists for the sake of truth. The teacher as a teacher is 
not an end, but a means. Teaching is character 
building, and the teacher exists for the sake of the 
character, whose development it is his aim to further. 
The child, or the developing human character, is an 
end in himself. He is intrinsically of infinite worth. 
Human character is not valuable merely on account 
if something else which it may accomplish or acquire; 
it is valuable in itself; valuable for what it may 
be. He therefore spoke wisely who said that 
child study exists primarily for the sake of the child. 
Incidentally results have been obtained of considera- 
ble value to science, particularly to psychology; but as 
these can scarcely be called practical results in the 
sense intended here, we shall take no further account 
of them at present. 

The beneficial results of child study to the teacher 
are very great, but these, for the most part, are helpful 
to the teacher only in a secondary sense; they are ben- 
efits that come to the child by way of the teacher. In- 
telligent contact with child-life will awaken in the 
teacher a more genuine interest in his work; and this is 
a benefit both to the teacher and to the child; but we 
rejoice in it mainly for the child’s sake. 

Again, if you will allow me to use the word 
“teacher ” in a sense broad enough to include the par- 
‘ents, one of the very best results of this movement is 
that it is bringing the home and the school into 
closer sympathy with each other, and quickening the 
parents’ interest in their own children. The import- 
ance of this can scarcely be overestimated. The home 
is the school par excellence, and parents, whether they 
realize it or not, are character builders in a far more 
vital sense than the teacher in the school can ever be. 
The educational problem of the future, nay, the most 
pressing educational problem of the present is not that 
of introducing religious instruction into the school, 
but that of leading parents to realize the privilege that 
is theirs, and the responsibility that goes along with it, 
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of surrounding the child in the home with such influ- 
ences as will tend to the highest development of the 
best that isin him. Child study has already done 
something, and may be expected to do much more 
toward the solution of this problem. Parents are be- 
ginning to realize that they are co-workers with the 
teacher in the education of their children. 


PRIMARY OBJECT OF CHILD STUDY. 


But child study exists “ primarily for the sake of the 
child.” Consider whether the movement will justify 
itself from this point of view. Surely a consideration 
of its standpoint and fundamental principle would 
predispose us in its favor, even apart from an inquiry 
into the results actually accomplished. It is the Co- 
pernican standpoint introduced into pedagogy. It was 
a good day for astronomy when its standpoint ceased 
to be geocentric and became solocentric. It was a 
good day for philosophy when, in the hands of So- 
crates, it became anthropocentric. And it will be a 
good day for pedagogy when it becomes consistently 
paidocentric. And this is exactly what child study will 
help to bring about. The watchword of the new move- 
ment is simply this: Let us understand the children 
better; let us study carefully their nature, in order that 
we may adapt our educational methods to that nature, 
instead of trving to adapt that nattre to our methods. 

New emphasis is laid upon the fact that all our edu- 
cational machinery exists, and should exist, for the 
child’s sake, and not vice versa. School-houses, school 
grounds, school hygiene, schoolebooks, school curri- 
cula, school teachers, school examinations, school con- 
ventions, school expenditures, all the vast and compli- 
cated structure of our educational system, from the 
minister of education down to the humblest caretaker 
of the remotest school building, all these have no other 
reason for their existence, than the fact that there are 
children in our country, and that the highest good of 
these children is an end in itself, an end of supreme 
importance. The child is the center of the educational 
system, as the sun is the center of the planetary system. 

’ The immediate general result, then, is this: that 

everything in educational work is being tested by 
reference to the actual living child. If any suggested 
reform is found wanting when weighed in these bal- 
ances, it is discarded. The question will no longer be, 
whether it is easier for the teacher, or whether it will 
prove financially economical, but is it best for the 
child? On this basis the educational systems of the 
future will be built. 

Remarks concerning results of child study may be 
grouped, for brevitv’s sake, as they bear upon the psv- 
cho-physical, the intellectual, the volitional, or the 
moral nature of the child. 


RESULTS BEARING UPON THE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL NATURE 
OF THE CHILD. 


First, the psycho-physical. The child is, first of all, 
and most obviously of all, a living being whose mental 
life is conditioned upon the functioning of an animal 
organism. Colors, sounds, tastes, touches, and sensa- 
tions, connected with the muscular activity, these are 
the raw material upon which he works in rearing the 
superstructure of knowledge; and these sensations are 
possible because he has a body. Hence, the import- 
ance of a healthy and vigorous organism. Hence the 
importance of such questions as these: 

Has the child normal vision, or is he nearsighted? Is 
he dull of hearing? Has he catarrh, or any other dis- 
order that interferes with the freedom of breathing? 
In short, it is of great importance that, if any child is 
afflicted in any way that prevents the normal function- 
ing of his sense-organism, the teacher should know it, 
and deal with him accordingly. Many a child has 
been flogged for stupidity or laziness, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he was deaf or nearsighted, or color blind. 
The teacher who is a child-student will be sure to know 
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of such cases, if they exist in his school, and the parent 
who is a child-student will see to it that such cases, if 
they exist in his family, are reported to the teacher, in 
order that the method may be adapted to the needs of 
the individual child. Some of the results already 
achieved in this direction are of great value. 

In England a report has recently been issued, of in- 
vestigations into the mental and physical conditions of 
100,000 children, with special reference to defects of 
various sorts, such as those already mentioned. In 
many of the large cities on this side of the Atlantic 
similar investigations have been carried on, the 
object being to establish a scientific basis for the study 
of the requirements of child-life. 


RESULTS BEARING UPON THE INTELLECTUAL SIDE OF 
CHILD NATURE. 


In the second place the child is an intelligent being, 
a being with ideas and thought activities. Child study 
helps the teacher to understand the order of develop- 
ment in the life of cognition, so that he is able to 
avoid the error of forcing into chronological priority 
those studies that are naturally sequent to and depend- 
ent upon others. I[t will also enable the teacher to ap- 
proach the child through his interests, and so to follow 
a natural order, along the line of least resistance. The 
studies of Binet and Barnes have shown that small chil- 
dren are interested in things, on account of the uses to 
which they are put, or the functions which they fulfil, 
rather than on account of their form, substance, or any 
similar abstraction. In fact, the natural order is to 
avoid abstracted phases of reality at the first, and 
dwell upon the (vague) concrete whole, as Dr. Mc- 
Lellan has pointed out in the “ Psychology of Num- 
ber.” 

Another achievement of the child study movement 
which is of the highest significance is the emphasis 
which it lays upon the Herbartian principle, that new 
instruction should be based upon and connected with 

.that which is already in the child’s possession. We 
have to recognize clearly the fact that the child does 
not begin to learn when he comes to school for the first 
time. His mind is not a “tabula rasa” when he en- 
ters school. On the contrary, he is already in posses- 
sion of a multitude of ideas; and the work of the 
teacher is not to begin his instruction, but merely to 
continue it; and if he is to succeed in this work of con- 
tinuing the child’s instruction, he must present truth to 
the child’s mind in such away that it will link itself 
naturally and logically to that of which he is already 
in possession. And if he is to do this, he must know 
something of the contents of the child’s mind when he 
enters school. 

This information he can obtain partly by careful ob- 
servation of the new pupil, and partly by consultation 
with the parents regarding the child’s surroundings 
prior to the date of his entry into the school. Most of 
us are acquainted with Stanley Hall’s “ Contents of 
Children’s Minds on Entering School,” and other in- 
vestigations of a similar character, but I venture to 
think that this pamphlet of Dr. Hall’s was a revelation 
to many a teacher when first he read it. Herr Rein, 
of the Practice School of Jena, attaches great import- 
ance to the information obtained from the parents of 
each child, by means of question sheets (Elternfragen) ; 
and the Child Study Association, of Ontario, with the 
cooperation of the minister of education, has issued a 
set of observation blanks to the teachers, whose filling 
up will necessitate a consultation between the teacher 
and the parents of every child that comes into the 
school. By these means we shall hope, in the future, to 
make the child’s school life the natural and logical se- 
quel to his prescholastic life in the home,and to remove 
as far as possible, the great chasm that, in so many 
cases, separates these two stages of his education. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Schoolmaster in Old New York.” 


(CONCLUDED.) 

Women teachers and girl-scholars were of small ac- 
count in New York in early days. Girls did, however, 
attend the public schools. We find Matthew Hillyer, in 
1676, setting forth in New York that he “hath kept 
school for children of both sexes for two years past 
to satisfaction.” Dame schools existed, especially 
on Long Island, where English influences and Con- 
necticut emigration obtained. In Flushing Elizabeth 
Cowperthwait was reckoned with in 1681 for “ school- 
ing and diet for children;” and in 1683 she received 
for thirty weeks’ schooling, of “ Martha Johanna,” 
a scarlet petticoat,—truly a typical Dutch payment. 
A school bill settled by John Bowne in Flushing in 
1695 shows that sixpence a week was paid to the 
teacher for each scholar who learned reading, while 
writing and ciphering cost one shilling two-pence a 
week. This, considering the usual wages and prices 
of the times, was fair pay enough. 

We have access to a detailed school bill of the Lloyd 
boys in 1693, but they were sent away from their 
Long Island home at Lloyd’s Neck to New England; 
so the information is of no value as a record of a New 
York school; but one or two of these items are 
curious enough to be recounted :— 


t Ouarter’s board for boys... ....ccccccccoccccccess 9 7 6 
Pd knitting stockings for Joseph.............0s00005 r-4 
Pd knitting 1 stocking for Henry.................- 6 
Joseph's Schooling, JF MOS. ...rcscvscccccccccccces 7 

A bottle of wine for His Mistris................ 10 
To shoo nails & cutting their har................5. 7 
EE: Te CRs vn nck 0560 rckbenedandsyeeaanaex 3 9 
Pd a woman tailor mending their cloaths........... 3-3 
Wormwood & rubab for them............eeeeeeeees 6 
To Joseph’s Mistris for yearly feast and wine........ 1 8 
Er er rer re 26 
Drest deerskin for the boys’ breeches................ 1 6 


Wormwood and rhubarb for the boys and a feasc 
and wine for the schoolmistresses, albeit the wine was 
but tenpence a bottle, seems somewhat unfair dis- 
crimination. 

There is an excellent list of the clothing of a New 
York schoolboy of eleven years given in a letter 
writen by Fitz-John Winthrop to Robert Livingstone 
in 1690. This young lad, John Livingstone, had also 
been in school in New England. The “account of 
linen and clothes” shows him to have been very well 
dressed. It reads thus :— 


Eleven new shirts 
4 pr laced sleves 


3 pr gold buttons 

3 pr silver buttons 

8 plane cravets 2 pr fine blew stockings 
4 cravets with lace I pr fine red stockins 

4 stripte wastecoats with black4 white handkerchiefs 

buttons 2 speckled handkerchiefs 
1 flowered wastecoat 3 pair gloves 
4 new osinbrig britches 1 stuff coat with black buttons 
I gray hat with a black t cloth coat 

ribbon 1 pr blew plush britches 
1 gray hat with a blew ribbon pr serge britches 
1 dousin black buttons 2 combs 
1 dousin coloured buttons I pr new shoees 

Silk & thred to mend his clothes. 

In 1685 Goody Davis taught a dame-school at 
Jamaica; and in 1687 Rachel Spencer died in Hemip- 
stead, and her name was recorded as that of a school- 
mistress. In 1716, at the Court of Sessions in West- 
chester, one of the farm-wives, Dame Shaw, complained 
that “a travelling woman who came out of ye Jerseys 
who kept school at several places in Rye parish, hath 
left with her a child eleven months old, for which she 
desires relief from the parish.” 

It is easy to fancy a vague romance through this 
short record of the life of this nameless “ travelling 
woman” who, babe in arms, earned a scanty living 
by teaching, and who at last abandoned the school 
and the child whose birth may, perhaps, have sent her 
a nameless wanderer in a strange country,—for “ the 

Note —This chronicle of the schoolmaster is taken from Mrs. Atice 


Morse Earle’s new book, *‘ Colonial Days in Old New York,” by kind per- 
mission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Jerseys” were far away from Rye parish in those days. 

There was a schoolmistress in Hempstead at a later 
date. She was old in 1774. don’t know her name, 
but I know of the end of her days. The vestry allowed 
her forty shillings, “to be dealt out to her a little at 
a time, so as to last her all winter.” She lived through 
that luxurious winter, and died in 1775. Her coffin 
cost twelve shillings, and Widow Thurston was paid 
six shillings for digging the grave for her old crony 
and gossip. Schoolmistresses were not many on Long 
Island,—can we wonder at it? Had this dame been 
one of the penniless church-poor in a Dutch community 
(which Hempstead was not), she would probably have 
had forty shillings a month instead of a winter, and a 
funeral that would have been not only decent in all 
the necessities of a funeral, but a triumph of pro- 
digality in all the comforts and pleasures of the mor- 
tuary accompaniments of the day, such as wine, rum, 
beer, cakes, tobacco, and pipes. 

The “ book-learning ” afforded to colonial girls in 
New York was certainly very meager. Mrs. Anne 
Grant wrote of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century :— 

“Tt was at that time very difficult to procure the means 
of instruction in those island districts; female education was, 
of consequence, conducted on a very limited scale; girls 
learned needlework (in which they were indeed both skilful 
and ingenious) from their mothers and aunts; they were 
taught, too, at that period to read, in Dutch, the Bible, and 
a few Calvinistic tracts of the devotional kind. But in the 
infancy of the settlement few girls read English; when they 
did, they were thought accomplished; they generally spoke 
it, however imperfectly, and few were taught writing.” — 

William Smith, the historian of New York, writing 
during the year 1756 of his fellow townswomen, and 
of education in general in New York, gives what was 
doubtless a true picture of the inelegance of education 
in New York:— 

“There is nothing they [New York women] so generally 
neglect as Reading, and indeed all the Arts for the improve- 
ment of the Mind, in which I confess we have set them Ex- 
ample. Our Schools are in the Lowest Order, the Instructors 
want Instruction, and through a long, shameful neglect of 
the Arts and Sciences our Common Speech is very corrupt, 
and the Evidences of a Bad Taste both as to thought and 
Language are visible in all our Proceedings publick and 
private. 

One obstacle to the establishment and success of 
schools and education was the hybridization of 
language. New Yorkers spoke neither perfect 
Dutch nor good English. It was difficult in some 
townships to gather an English-speaking jury; hence, 
naturally, neither tongue could be taught, save in the 
early and simpler stages of education. It was difficult 
for those little Dutchmen who heard Holland-Dutch 
spoken constantly at home to abandon it entirely and 
speak English in the schools. The Flatbush master 
(himself a Dutchman, but bound to teach English) in- 
vented an ingenious plan to crowd out the use of 
Dutch in school. He carried a little metal token which 
he gaveeach day tothe first scholar whom he heard use 
a Dutch word. That scholar should promptly turn the 
token over to any other scholar whom he likewise de- 
tected in using Dutch, and’he in turn could do the 
same. Thus the token passed from hand to hand 
through the day; but the unlucky wight who chanced 
to have possession of it when the school day was over 
was soundly whipped. 

In default of “ spilling,” as one master wrote in his 
receipts, and in which he was somewhat shaky himself, 
he ana all other colonial teachers took a firm stand on 
“ciphering.” “The Bible and figgers is all I want 
my boys to know,” said one old farmer. When the 
school sesson opened and closed, as we have seen in 
Flatbush, with prayer and praise, with catechism every 
day, and special catechising twice a week, even “ fig- 
gers”, did not. have much of a chance. All the old 
Dutch primers that I have seen, the Groot A BC boeks 
zeer bekwaam voor de yongekinderen te leeren, contain 
nothing (besides the alphabet) but religious sentences, 
prayers, verses of the Bible, pious rhymes, etc.; and 
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dingy little books they are, not even up to the standard 
of our well-known New England Primer. 

Though the Dutch were great printers of horn- 
books, 1 do not find that they were universal users of 
those quaint little “engines of learning.” If used in 
Dutch-American schools, none now survive the lapse 
of two centuries; and, indeed, only one can be found 
in a Holland museum. Mr. Tuer, the historian of 
the horn-book, states that there is one in the museum 
at Antwerp, printed by H. Walpot, of Dordrecht, 
Netherlands, in 1640; and a beautiful silver-backed 
Dutch horn-book in the collection of an English cler- 
gyman at Coombe Place, England; and a few others 
in public libraries that are probably Dutch. Dutch 
artists show, by their frequent representations of horn- 
books in paintings of children, that the little a-b- 
boordje was well known. In the “Christ blessing 
Little Children,” by Rembrandt, the presentment of a 
child has a horn-hook hanging at his side. In several 
pictures by Jan Steen, 1626-79, horn-books may be 
noted; in one a child has hung his horn-book on a par- 
rot’s perch while he plays. In 1753 English children 
used horn-hooks in New York as in the other prov- 
inces, for they were advertised with Bibles and primers 
in the New York newspapers at that time. 

Printed arithmetics were rarely used or seen. 
Schoolmasters carried with them carefully executed 
“sum-books” in manuscript, from which scholars 
copied the sums and rules into small blank-books of 
their own. One, of a Gravesend scholar in 1754, has 
evidently served to prove the pupil’s skill, both in 
arithmetic and penmanship. The book is prefaced by 
instructive aphorisms, such as “ Carefully mind to 
mend in every line:” “Game not in school when you 
should write.” The wording of the rules is somewhat 
curious. One reads: 

“Rule of Bartar, which is for exchanging of ware, One 
Commodity for another. This Rule shows the Merchants 
how they may Proportion their Goods so that neither of them 
may sustain loss. Sum. Two Merchants A. and B. bartar. 
A. hath 320 Dozen of Candles @ 4/6 per Dozen; for which B. 
giveth him £30 in Cash and ye Rest in Cotton @ 8d per Ib. 
I demand: how much Cotton B. must give A. more than 
the £30 in Cash.” 

As commerceincreased and many young men sought 
a seafaring life, navigation was taught, and advanced 
mathematics. In 1749 the notice of a Brooklyn “ Phil- 
omath ” on Nassau island shows that he could teach 
“ Arithmetick vulgar and decimal; Geometry plain 
and Spherical; Surveying, Navigation in 3 kinds, viz: 
Plain Mercator and Great Circle Sailing, Astronomy, 
and Dialling.” Thus did this Philomath meet the de- 
mand of the day. In 1773 the Flatbush grammar 
school was taught by John Copp, who also took 
scholar-boarders, who “ have the advantage of being 
taught geography in the winter evenings, with many 
other useful particulars that frequently occur to the 
teacher,” which seems to present a rather melancholy 
picture when we reflect on the other particulars of 
good coasting and skating that then were around 
Flatbush; on the Steenbakkery, for instance, which, 
doubtless, would frequently occur on winter evenings 
to the scholar-boarder. 

» 


Literature for Children. 


By Mary Moore Welton. 


It is generally agreed that children should be given 
the best literature, but there is a difference of opinion as 
to what really is best for them during the first ten years 
of life. Because children display considerable maturi- 
ty in the management of their own affairs, and in their 
reasoning along lines of their ordinary experience, it is 
inferred that they are ready to keep step with us in 
other directions. There is too little recognition of the 
fact that they are emotionally undeveloped; that the 
child mind differs from the mature mind, not so much 
in degree as in kind. 

A glance at the stories and poetry prepared by well- 
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meaning, but mistaken, enthusiasts shows that they are 
based on an assumption of emotional maturity, not 
justified by facts. On the other hand, those who are 
gifted with a keener insight are so shocked by the dis- 
crepancy between the practical common sense of chil- 
dren and the crudity of their esthetic tastes, that they 
conclude that this side of child nature at least must be 
manufactured. There are still many who adhere to the 
tradition that now is the time to fill the mind with liter- 
ary gems for future use—as though we had any more 
right to take possession of childhood for the benefit of 
the future man than for the perpetuation of an institu- 
tion. 

It is a fact that children fed on literature beyond their 
emotional experience run the risk of never feeling that 
later keen appreciation for that which constitutes its 
real charm. To avoid such a result, it is necessary to 
get into the child spirit, which, for many reasons, is not 
easy. 

When we consider their peculiar notions of the world 
and natural phenomena, their delusions as to the powers 
of their elders, and their lack of comprehension of any- 
thing but the simplest social relations, it becomes evi- 
dent that the fairy tale meets the chief want. Many 
eight-year-old children have been known to say that 
they like the fairy tale best because true stories are al- 
ways sad; a significant comment on the prevalent style 
of stories for children. They can bear the recital of 
temporary disabilities, but the lame girl, who never re- 
covers, is not a true heroine. But the story that satis- 
fies must lead the fancy as wild a chase as that of Alice 
with the red queen. 

Verses for children may be divided into three classes: 

1. Those to be used as poetry. 

2. Mere story in verse. 

3. Objectionabie verses. 

In making selections under the first class, it must be 
considered that the educative value of poetry does not 
consist in the moral or scientific truth it carries. It has 
something distinctively its own, which can be given by 
no other means. 

In giving poetry to chidren we wish to attain a three- 
fold result; feeling for rhythm, for poetic conception, 
and for adequate expression. It follows from the first 
requirement, that there must be a clear, smooth, rhyth- 
mic flow. It is true that with this restriction many 
otherwise desirable selections must be rejected. The 
second requirement is not so easily disposed of. In 
young children poetic conception takes the form of 
personification, chiefly, but it must touch child experi- 
ence seriously, though lightly. The particular instance 
must shadow forth, however vaguely, something of uni- 
versal kinship. It should be based on knowledge of 
the kind of awe, fear, or love that children feel and ap- 
preciate. By adequate expression is meant the selec- 
tion of language adapted to the understanding of chil- 
dren, yet used in such a way as to weave just the spell 
of charm in the imagination, to which the poetic con- 
ception best yields. This must, necessarily, be a diffi- 
cult task, but it is not unreasonable to hope for results 
of more or less value. 

In the second class may be placed verses that fail in 
the second requirement of the first class, yet tell a good 
or spirited story. Some of these may be associated 
with nature study as an aid to memory, while others 
carry moral truths in solution. Still others may be use- 
ful merely to relieve strain. 

The third class would exclude: All that have faulty 
or difficult rhythm; all that have slang or commonplace 
expressions; all that are manufactured to point a moral. 

It may be seen from the above analysis that we shall 
not be able to realize the full possibilities of kindergar- 
ten and primary work in the direction of literature un- 
til we have made a more serious study of the psycho- 
logy of childhood, and of the historical development of 
literature as a natural product of human life. 

New York City. 
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Other Lands. 


Material for Lessons in Geography. 








Life in Norway. 
By M. Ida Dean, Newark, N. J. ; 


Children, do you like to visit strange places? Why? Very 
delightful, is it not, to see strange sights, and to learn some- 
thing new about places and their people ? 

Let us visit, this afternoon, a country that our geographies 
tell us very little about. One, that in days gone by, France 
was afraid of, and trembled at the very name of its brave, dar- 
ing sailors; one whose people were the first to plant a colony 
in Iceland. Long, long years before Columbus was born 
North America had been visited by daring sailors. There {s 
a strange old, round tower in Newport, Rhode Island, said 
to be the work of these early visitors. Longfellow, in his 
poem, “ The Skeleton in Armor,” refers to these people; in- 
deed, the skeleton has been thought to be that of a ——? 
Who knows, or thinks he can guess the name of the land, and 
people, that I have been talking of ? Yes, the poem refers 
to the Norsemen. 

It was the Norsemen, or Northmen, who made France 
tremble, and it was Leif Ericson and his brave followers from 
Norway who were the first white men to tread on the soil of 


America. Suppose we visit Norway, the land from which this 
young lady comes. (Show the children a doll with light hair 


and blue eyes, dressed in the national Norwegian costume. 
The skirt should be of dark blue or green woolen material; 
The bodice, of red, edged with ribbon or gold lace, fastened 
with silver buttons, should be worn over a white muslin waist 
with full sleeves. Necklace and girdle of silver (often quaint 
old heirlooms), or gilt, complete this picturesque costume. 


DRESS OF NORWEGIANS. 


The married women wear caps of beautiful, fine, white mus- 
lin, while the girls frequently go bareheaded; sometimes a sim- 
ple little cap or handkerchief is worn. For the men, the char- 
acteristic dress is a short, round jacket, of thick, dark blue 
home-spun cloth, buttoned at the throat only, and trimmed 
with two rows of metal buttons, often silver. The vest also 
ornamented with buttons, and knee breeches of home-spun, 
often match the jacket. Coarse woolen stockings and heavy 
shoes complete the costume, which varies slightly in different 
localities. To a great extent, the national costume is worn 
only for the benefit of travelers. In many places the peasants 
dress similar to our farmers of the Northern states; while in 
the cities attention is paid to prevailing styles. 

What shall we call our visitor? Good Norwegian names 
for girls are Brita, Carin, Lovisa, Engla, Albertina, Ulrika, 
Kajsa, Nina; names for boys are Gustaf, Olif, Erik, Nils, and 
Johan. 


GEOGRAPHY OF NORWAY. 


Let’s open our geographies and take a look at the great 
Scandinavian peninsula, composed of Norway and Sweden. 
This peninsula is the largest one in Europe, being over a 
thousand miles in length Notice how it is almost cut away 
from Europe. Notice the ragged, torn coast of Norway. 
Here millions of sea-gulls, wild ducks, and sea-fowls of vari- 
ous kinds have their nests among the rocks and crags away 
up, among the high cliffs, out of the reach of man. Sometimes 
the coast is visited by storms so violent and furious that they 
are grand and awful, then, again, for days, heavy fogs prevail, 
making travel slow, difficult, and dangerous. 

Notice the islands, too many to count, broken bits from the- 
mainland and the many bays and inlets, which abound in fish. 
Away at the north you see the Lofoden Islands, famous for 
their wild beauty. Codfish is brought to these islands in great 
numbers. Some are cleaned, split, and hung upon’ tacks to 
dry, while others are salted. These, when ready, are exported 
to the various countries of Europe. On these islands are fac- 
tories, where that valuable medicine codliver oil is made, 
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HAMMERFEST, THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Above the Lofoden Islands-we see the city of Hammerfest. 
It has an excellent harbor, alive with steamers and sailing ves- 
gels, flying the English, Spanish, Russian, German, or Swed- 
ish flags, and ready to exchange coffee, tea, sugar, spices, and 
other luxuries for fish and oils. When we note how far above 
the Arctic circle this town is, we naturally expect to find its 
harbor closed by ice the greater part of the year. Places in 
Russia, and America, in the same latitude as Hammerfest, are 
ice-bound almost the entire year, and uninhabited, save by a 
few Eskimos and polar bears. But Hammerfest, the most 
northerly city in the world, is busy, active, and thriving. Here 
are comfortable houses of wood, with windows, bright with 
gay-blooming potted plants. The city boasts of its news- 
papers and its telegraphic communication with Christiania, as 
it is thus kept in touch with the rest of the world. Here you 
emay find stores, where virious supplies can be bought. Con- 
siderable trade is carried on in valuable furs and walrus tusks 
and in the clothing needed by the Lapps. Along the shore are 
many fish houses, where, stretched on long, wooden 
frames, fish are hung to dry, with here and there a figure 
dressed as scare-crows are in this country, when our farmers 
wish to keep the birds away from the corn, but the scare- 
crows of Hammerfest are not to protect the corn, but to keep 
the sea-fowls away from the drying fish. 


NORTH CAPE, 


Hammerfest owes its existence to the Gulf Stream and fish. 
Above this city i: the most northern point of Europe, the 
North Cape. This bold, rocky promontory seems to rise 
majestically out of the sea. Perhaps no other spot is quite so 
grand, sad, and desolate. If you stood upon this cape and 
looked toward the north, what would you see? Not a ship, or 
sail; nothing but the cold, icy, desolate Arctic ocean, sur- 
rounding that much-sought North Pole; while behind you lies 
warm, sunny, densely-populated Europe. 

The North Cape, like Hammerfest, owing to the influence 
of the Gulf Stream, is free from ice, and often visited by tour- 
ists, that they may see the sun shining in all his glory at mid- 
nizht. Norway is often called the “ Land of the midnight 
sun.” At the North Cape from the middle of May till th. lat 
of July it is perpetual day. Just think what this means, for 
nearly three months, no night, no stars; no candle or light is 
needed, for the sun shines continually. Then violets, butter- 
cups, and forget-me-nots bloom on the hillsides. About the 
first of August the sun begins to get tired, and each successive 
day he quits\work earlier and earlier, until the middle of No- 
vember, when he disappears altogether, not to return until the 
last of January. Then, instead of perpetual day, we have per- 
petual night. The moon must work for the sun. The stars 
shine their brightest, and the beautiful aurora borealis or 
northern lights illuminates the heavens with bands and stream- 
ers of red and gold. Then, indeed, are the heavens gloriously 
beautiful, while the earth is clad in its mantle of snow. All is 
silent, so calm, still, and peaceful, that man ceases to long for 
the king of day. 

MOUNTAINS AND HILLS. 


Let us leave the North Cape, and, as we journey southward 
we find that the trees increase in size until they become the 
majestic pines, so valuable to commerce. The country be- 
comes more thickly settled, farms are larger, and take on a 
more prosperous air, and the houses are not only larger, but 
well built, comfortable; in some instances, luxurious. But 
Norway is too mountainous, cold, and rainy to make farming 
really successful. The country is better adapted to the rais- 
ing of cattle, sheep, goats, and horses. You will understand 
this if you notice how the interior of Norway seems to be all 
hills and mountains. 

WINTER SPORTS. 


How the boys and girls enjoy the long winter! Plenty of 
skating, coasting, and sleigh-riding. How you would enjoy 
the Norwegian ski. These are a sort of snow-shoe. They are 
strips of wood, eight or ten feet long, curved upward at the 
front like the runners of a sled. When the Norwegian gets a 
pair of these on his feet he is ready for a combination coast 
and skate, and very rapidly he trots over snow and ice. 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS, 


But the great holiday of the year is Christmas. In many 
districts festivities are continued for thirteen days, and are 
called the thirteen days of yule. The people welcome these 
holidays most joyously, as they break the long monotony of 
winter. All the work has been finished, grain has been 
threshed, hay carefully put away, trading finished, and little on 
the part of men remains to be done, except now and then 
repairing a cart or broken bit of harness. As to the women, 
they are very glad to put aside the never-to-be-finished weav- 
ing, spinning, sewing, mending, and knitting, and make ready 
for the merry holidays. At every farm great preparations are 
made for feasting and dancing. Visits are exchanged, and that 
all who come may be entertained, quantities of Christmas ale 
must be brewed, all sorts of cakes, and bread, fish, and birds, 
and venison must be prepared, and ready for the feast. 

On Christmas eve the children of the poor go from house to 
house carrying a large canvas star, lighted by lanterns within, 
and singing Christmas carols. The children are always dressed 
in white, and are called “star children.” After singing, they 
are given money, and invited into the house, where they are 
fed and entertained. 

Besides giving to the poor so generously, the Norwegians 
have another beautiful custom, known as the Christmas feed- 
ing of the birds. Everywhere, exposed for sale, are sheaves 
of oats, and every one, rich and poor, buys bundles of these 
oats. These are placed on the roofs of houses, on trees, 
and fences, where the birds may come and get their Christmas 
dinner. Thus, even the birds rejoice at Christmas tide. Poor, 
indeed, is the Norwegian who neglects the birds! 


HONESTY AND HOSPITALITY OF PEOPLE, 


Although the men and women work hard and many are able 
to earn but iittle, yet, the Norwegians are very honest. Rob- 
bery is unknown, and many a house has no lock. 

Moreover, the people of Norway are very hospitable, glad 
to have visitors, to whom the best is offered. Nothing is too 
much trouble. The politeness is not put off and on, but comes 
from the heart. Their kindness is therfore a part of them- 
selves. Polite and kind, but in no way servile. Poor, often 
very poor, yet they scorn to beg. Like the people of most 
mountainous countries, the Norwegians are very free and in- 
dependent. 

BERGEN AND CHRISTIANIA. 


Before we leave Norway, let us look at Bergen, which is 
often called the ” Weeping City,” on account of its very rainy 
weather. Bergen has a fine museum and good schools. It 
can also boast of a free industrial school, in which the girls 
are taught, besides the three R’s, to sew, mend, darn, and knit. 
Notice the position of Bergen, how convenient it is for the 
fishermen. On fish-market day the boats are as closely as 
possible to the docks, and fish of all sorts, from the huge fel- 
low that measures six or eight feet to the tiny little creature of 
six inches, are eagerly bought by rich and poor. The Nor- 
wegians are very proud of their salmon, which is said to be 
the best in the world. 

Christiania, the capital of Norway, is a thriving city. Its 
harbor is alive with vessels, loading and discharging cargoes. 
In Christiania the peasant in quaint costume, the fishermen, 
city people. in latest Parisian fashion, and tourists from all 
parts of the globe, may be seen. Although Norway and 
Sweden are ruled by the same king, yet each country is inde- 
pendent, and has its own constitution and parliament. The 
king is obliged to live three months of the year at Christiania. 
Throughout the peninsula, even at Hammerfest, education is 
compulsory. One of the prettiest sights of Christiania are the 
children, well behaved, and polite,—a rude, saucy child is not 
found in Norway, unless he is a foreigner—wending their way 
to school, and many are obliged to travel some distance to 
reach the nearest school. 


More About Norway. 


Delicious beans, peas, cabbage, cauliflower, brussels-sprouts, 
turnips, with many other vegetables are grown over nearly 
all of Norway. 
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Strawberries, so large that two bites at least were necessary 
to dispose of one berry—and with a delicious flavor,—goose- 
berries as large as plums and oh! So sweet—yellow and 
red raspberries whose aroma would fill the whole room—to 
say nothing of the currants, luscious apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, aye and even apricots—all of these have I plucked 
and eaten in Norway. 

Roses, such as we expect only from hot-houses—jacque- 
minots, la France, etc., are perfectly hardy in the gardens 
and bear flowers of an immense size, while the bushes grow 
to such a height that we did not wonder that the Norwegians 
called them “ rose trees.” The climate is much more favor- 
able to their growth than ours, our summers being too hot 
and our winters too cold. I make this last statement on the 
authority of a florist who has grown roses both here and 
there. 

When Oscar II., king of Norway and Sweden, made a 
trip through Norway last summer, he remarked that not even 
at Nice had he seen such roses and other flowers as those 
that grew in and around Molde, 64° north latitude. 

Travelers in Hardanger and other fjords often remark upon 
the almost tropical luxuriance of the vegetation. | Hardan- 
ger is often called “the fruit region of Norway,” for nowhere 
does the fruit attain greater excellence. 

As to salmon, true the traveler is apt to weary of it, owing 
to the frequency with which it is served during the 
season, but it is never served except in the ordinary fish course 
or else as a salad—never as jelly or dessert. Of course in 
this matter I speak only of my own experience, but I dined 
not only at hotels, on steamers, etc., but also in private 
houses, from that of the peasant, to that of those who ranked 
among the highest in the land. 

Fresh fish is very seldom, if ever, eaten by the peasantry, 
they preferring fish as well as meat salted. 

Bertha S. Schjoldager. 


» 
The Loafing Time for Me. 


I like to stan’ around an’ talk when neighbors 
come along, 

Or set down on a stump an’ hear the robin’s 
cheerin’ song; 

I like to lay down close beside the winder in 
the loft, 

An’ look off on the river, when the wind is 
blowin’ soft. 

Jes’ now I sot a-vis’tin’ "long o’ Hannah, on 
the stoop, 

Talkin’ about the purty way them weepin’ 
willers droop— 

Them little ones a-stan’in’ there on either 
side the gate, 

Like little tender gals that feel too shy to look 
up straight. 


But Hannah she was flyin’ round, with brush, 
an’ broom, an’ pan, 

An’ says, ““ Why don’t you go to work? 
You're gittin’ lazy, Dan!” 

But when I git my work all done, with lots o’ 
time to spare, 

An’ Hannah’s slicked the kitchen up, and sets 
a-sewin’ there, 

I alwiz feels so restless-like, a-hankerin’ for 
chores 

With not a soul a-stirrin’, an’ as still as death 
ou’doors; 

An’ Hannah’ll say, “ My sakes alive! Why 
don’t you stop and rest?” 

But everything’s so solemn that I can’t if I be 
blest! 


It’s in these summer mornin’s, when the work 
is piled in stacks, 

’N’ I know I'd oughter tackle it with scythe, 
or hoe, or axe, 

Then’s when I feel like loafin’, an’ like lollin’ 
round a spell; 

When the posies are a-op’nin’, an’ there’s 
such a fresh’nin’ smell; 

Before the day gits drowsy, or the birds run 
out of glee, 

When everything is lively—that’s the loafin’ 
time for me!—Emma C. Dowd in June 

—“‘Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


The Universal Postal Congress. 


The fifth Universal Postal Congress recently closed in 
Washington, D. C. The next one will be held in Rome, 
Italy, February, 1903. Following is an official résumé of the 
results of the work of the Congress: 

(1) The principal treaty, which includes the entry of Corea 
into the Postal Union; the declaration of the Orange Free 
state (which failed to send a delegate to Washington) that it 
hoped soon to enter the union, and the declaration of the Chi- 
nese Empire (which was represented in the Congress) that it 
will observe the regulations of the union as soon as the organ- 
ization of its service permits. (2) The conditions in which 
the countries of the union will pay reciprocally the inter- 
mediary transit rates have been facilitated, and the tariff di- 
mivished quite materially on a graduated scale for the ensuing 
six years. (2) Uniform colors have been projected for post- 
age stamps. (4) Postal cards unpaid are subject to a double 
tax; that is, 4 cents in place of the former tax, which was 10 
cents, the same as for unpaid letters. (5) Circulars produced 
on a machine (type-written) in quantities of twenty circulars, 
all of the same character, are admitted to the international 
mails at the same rates as printed circulars. (6) Samples of 
merchandise are admitted up to 350 grammes. (7) Objects 
of natural history, animals, dried plants, or preserved geolog- 
ical specimens are admitted as samples. (8) The question of 
the creation of a universal postage stamp was brought up, and 
the proposition defeated on account of the difficulties which 
would occur in putting into practice that important innova- 
tion, especially because of the diversity of currency stand- 
ards. (9) Special arrangements concerning packages of de- 
clared values, postal orders, books of identity, and subscrip- 
tions to journals have been thoroughly revised. This country 
is not actually concerned in these arrangements, mostly affect- 
ing the states of the continent of Europe. The new treaty 
will become operative Jan. 1, 1899. 


An Electric Motor-Carriage. 


One more contrivance—the motor-carriage—to replace 
horse power is a success. It is well known that the gasoline 
carriage has been in use for some time, but its noise, smell, 
smoke, vibration, and heat make it undesirable in a city street, 
and it is not considered safe in the hands of any except an ex- 
pert driver. For about three years the Pope Manufacturing 
Co.,makers of the famous Columbia bicycle, have been experi- 
menting at Hartford, Conn., to produce something more prac- 
ticable, and they announce that they have succeeded perfectly. 

The new Columbia motor-carriage is run by electric power, 
and is so simple that a novice can manage it easily and safely 
after a little instruction. With its almost noiseless action and 
perfect ease of control, it comes very near being the ideal 
horseless carriage. The experimental carriage was put in 
commission over a year ago, and since that time has been in 
constant use, having made a mileage of about 3,500 in and 
around the city of Hartford. It has been driven over all kinds 
and conditions of roads, and through deep mud and snow. 
During this long period of use, and even abuse, it never met 
with an accident serious enough to be taken home by any 
other power than its own. 

The power is supplied by storage batteries. These can be 
charged from any 1s0-volt current circuit, such as is, used for 
lighting in most factories, private plants, and most towns of 
any considerable size. The batteries weigh 850 pounds, the 
entire weight of the carriage being 1,800 pounds. The car- 
riage will travel over smooth, level roads about thirty miles 
without recharging at a speed of fourteen, twelve, six, or 
three miles per hour as desired. When leaving the carriage 
standing in the street or elsewhere, one can, by taking out the 
emergency plug, which can be placed in the pocket, make it 
impossible for one not possessed of a similar plug to use the 
carriage. The Pope Company will cheerfully supply any fur- 
ther information regarding these carriages, which bid fair to 
become very common soon on our streets and roads 


A Triumph of British Diplomacy. 


British diplomacy has secured another triumph over the 
French. Last year, as part payment for her share in securing 
peace from Japan, France got possession of the buffer state; 
which she had agreed should be between Tonking and Burma. 
Now England, in return, has secured a part of the province to 
the north, has taken the rest on perpetual lease, and secured 
the sole right for British consuls to reside and for British 
merchants to trade on the treatyport basis in some of the 
most important places in Yunnan. She has also secured an 
agreement by which railroads in Southwest China will accord 
in their gauge to the Burman rather than the Tonking sys- 
tem. Thus. French advance to the north is pretty effectually 
stopped, and a free line of trade secured from Upper India 
to Canton and Hongkong. 
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Supt. Jasper is to be congratulated that he could 
say, in his address before the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, that “the life tenure of office of the New York 
City teacher, as distinguished from the system of 
annual appointments so generally prevailing, forms 
the basis of an argument for permanency of position 
for teachers in other communities—a permanency 
that removes from the intelligent and faithful worker 
the doubt and uncertainty that so frequently arise 
from changes in appointing boards.” Would that every 
superintendent in the country could claim a life ten- 
ure of office for his teachers! But the time has not 
yet come—nor will it come, until the teacher makes 
the same preparation for his work that the lawyer 
makes ; until teaching has become a profession in fact 
as wellasin name. So long as there are men who 
teach as a means of earning money tocarry them 
through a course in the law school or the medical 
college, and women who teach until they find a hus- 
band, just so long must teachers suffer from ‘“ doubt 
and uncertainty” as to the permanency of their 
position, and the “intelligent and faithful workers” 
must suffer with the rest. 





While New York is interested in the question of 
who shall be the first mayor to protect its combined 
flock of three million souls, and the sultan of Turkey 
is musing as to what he shall command the civilized 
world to do next, Boston is agitated on a subject all its 
own and eminently appropriate to itself. It thinks it 
has discovered a mistake in the inscription on the 
Shaw memorial, which reads, “ Omnia Relinquit Ser- 
vare Rempublicam,” (He leaves all things to save the 
republic),when it should be,according to the wise men, 
“Omnia Relinquit ut Rempublicam Servet,” (He 
leaves all things that he may serve the republic.) 

The appointment of a committee to find the criminal 
who miswrote a Latin inscription in Boston has been 
suggested, but it is hoped that with care on the part of 
the proper authorities, lynching will be avoided. How 
are the mighty fallen! 





A Valuable Lantern Offered as a Prize. 


The School Journal wishes to remind its readers of 
the prize that was offered in the February number for 
the most practical article on “ The Use of the Stereop- 
ticon in Teaching,” the prize to consist of the “ Nor- 
mal School” lantern, made by J. B. Colt & Co., New 
York city. 

The lantern is sold for $100; it is a perfect projector, 
and can be used both for pictorial illustration and for 
simple experiments with comparatively few adjust- 
ments. It has the best quality of condensers and, con- 
densing lenses, and there is an incandescent electric 
attachment. If preferred, acetylene gas can be used, 
with burner and hood, in place of the electricity. 

As it is desired that competitors give a clear and 
concise treatment of the use of the stereopticon in 
teaching, the length of the article is limited to 2,000 
words: Any articles not securing the prize that may 


. be helpful to the end desired, will be published in The 


Journal at regular contributors’ rates. All manuscript 
should be sent to the editor of The School Journal, 61 
East oth street, New York, on or before Aug 1, 1897. 
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Editorial Letter. 


VENICE. 


Venice is described by most people who come here as a 
city where canals take the place of streets, gondolas the place 
of carriages; but this is superficial. It must be looked at as 
second to Rome in its historical associations; its school or 
style of art must be considered wholly by itself. There is, I 
will admit, a charm about Venice coming from its situation; 
one cannot but feel this by moonlight. You pass noiselessly 
along the Grand canal. A manly voice, accompanied by in- 
struments, thrills the air. The words you do not under- 
stand, but the passion you do. The music ceases and the 
strains of music further down the canal are heard, and you 
move silently away toward them; you pass building after 
building made glorious by the moonlight; all the shabby de- 
tail, all the decay so apparent in the sunlight has disappeared; 
the beauty of the architecture, the color and the carving, the 
enchanting silence, the water and the sky—these affect one 
profoundly. 

The history of Venice centers around the church St. Mark 
and the Doge’s palace; of both these all have seen pictures; but 
you cannot imagine the colors and carvings in these. A palace 
was built here in 820, but in 1419 was so injured by fire that 
great changes and additions were made. It is a building about 
250 feet square with a court. The first floor has 36 arches on 
each of the west and south sides; on the next floor the arches 
are half as wide; there are 75; then come large, pointed win- 
dows. The capitals cf the first row of arches all differ, being 
richly decorated with foliage and figures of men and animals. 
The southwest corner of the building above the pillar has a 
piece of sculpture representing Adam and Eve, of which 
Mr. Ruskin discourses, and which he praises in his “ Stones of 
Venice.” 

You enter the court and go up a noble stairway and visit 
rooms on its three sides. These rooms are truly noble; they 
were occupied by the rulers of Venice in days gone by. 
Across a canal on the east is a bridge, first called by Byron 
“the bridge of sighs.” Mr. Howells tries to destroy the Sym- 
pathy aroused by Byron and declares it one of the “ poetic 
swindles” of the world. I visited the prisons, three tiers of 
them, one above the other; the lowest had a half inch of water 
on the floor, and I should say that a man who could claim he 
did not sigh on being conducted from the palace through the 
door on to the bridge, made to descend the narrow, winding 
steps of stone, and locked in one of these rooms, would be 
considered a first-class swindler. 

I remember reading in “ Notes in Italy,” by Charles Dick- 
ens,, concerning these prisons, and that, perhaps, makes me 
look with horror on them. He noted that the captives were 
allowed to have a lighted torch outside of the grated window 
for half an hour each day, and he also mentions the inscrip- 
tions on the walls cut in with the point of a nail. A door is 
shown, now walled up, where the bodies of strangled victims 
were put into boats, taken away, and sunk in the ceaselessly 
flowing water. Alas, that man can .be so unkind to his 
fellowman! Alas, that while Tintoretto and Paul Veronese 
and others were painting such beautiful pictures of Holy Fami- 
lies the Doges were making so many families unhappy by 
their unholiness! , 

I have been delighted to find that a model of the wonderful 
Ducal palace is being made here for the Metropolitan 
museum of New York city, and will be set up there the com- 
ing autumn. It is the work of a gifted American, Miss Hen- 
rietta’ Macy, who has spent six years in Venice. She 
has made ther life work the copying in plaster, clay, 
or similar materials the productions of great mas- 
ters; for example, she has copied Donatello’s Ma- 
donna. As such copies have frequently to be reduced she 
receives the assistance of the government architects. 
Schools seeking for classic models in figures, ornaments, or 
+ or architecture will find Miss Macy able to supply 
them. 

A festival took place one Sunday, which I witnessed. A 
bridge of boats had been built across the Grand canal so that 
the people could easily cross to the famous church of Santa 
Maria della Saluti; very many came, however, in gondolas; 
the crowds on the marble steps that led to the water, the pro- 
cessions with banners, made it an interesting spectacle. It 
seems that a plague raged here in 1630, causing the death of 
46,490 persons in the city and 94,325 in the adjacent lagoons; 
believing that the Virgin had stayed the plague, the senate 
voted to have this church erected. I mention this to show 
pe historical interest that meets one at each turn of his gon- 
ola. 

The Rialto is a bridge so famous that it is known wherever 
Venice is known; it crosses the Grand canal. I crossed it 
with the interest aroused from reading “The Merchant of 
Venice”: Shylock tells Antonio that he has been rated by 
him about his money lending “in the Rialto.” Like thous- 
ands of others. it always seemed to me that there was such a 
person as Shylock—a real, historic personage; such is the 
power of men like Shakespeare: thev. like the sculptor, model 
human beings. but they do more: they endow them with life. 
Hamlet certainly seems as real as Julius Cesar. 

It is a curious question, How did the Venetians attain to 
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such eminence in art? America can, of course copy from the 
great buildings here in Italy and elsewhere, but these people 
could originate, which America cannot. So, too, in painting. 
It is a great pity that the great painters like Paul Veronese 
and Tintoretto must restrict themselves to Holy Families. In 
the Doge’s palace there are paintings not wholly religious, it 
is true. There are over 100 churches in this city; all these must 
have pictures, of course; the churches were the buyers of pic- 
tures in the days when Venice was great; not only the 
churches of this city, but the churches in other parts of the 
country. This may explain the matter: 

The great need of Venice is education; the masses of the 
people have no ability to turn themselves round; there are 
other difficulties, but this is the main one. The men seem 
well built, and are ready to work if work be furnished. I have 
seen a stout, able-bodied man carry around all day ten cents 
worth of pumpkin seeds, hoping to sell them and live on the 
profits. He will patiently follow this business day after day, 
no doubt saying to himself, “ What else can I do?” The pa- 
tience of these men is remarkable; they deserve better suc- 
cess. They need to be told about the opportunities in other 
parts of the world,— Brazil, Argentina, as well as the United 
States. 

I think Venice must be a healthful place: for spring and au- 
tumn it must be quite delightful; in winter it has cold and raw 
winds: in summer the mosquitoes abound. Living here is, 
as in all parts of Italy, aside from the charges for labor, rather 
costly. The government levies a high tariff on petroleum oil, 
which makes it cost over fifty cents a gallon. The army and 
navy cost Italy a huge sum of money; but she wants to rank 
as a first-class nation, and thinks the way is to follow the plan 
of other nations. If she would spend money liberally on her 
schools she would take a higher rank, in my judgment. 


MILAN. 


The country between Venice and Milan is highly cultivated. 
Lombardy is the most fertile province of Italy. The invasion 
of the Germanic tribes, called Lombards, in 568 brought a 
spirit that was not possessed by the then dwellers of northern 
Italy. This part, owing to climate, soil, and racial energy, has 
always easily produced wealth. Silk is largely produced; 
Milan is noted in later years for its cream and butter; Parme- 
san cheese is a well-known product. The wheat and hay were 
being harvested, and in many places the succeeding crop was 
already growing; it was stated that meadows could be mowed 
four to six times each year; no snow falls to retard farming 
operations. 

This is the Gallia Cisalpina, so often referred to in Roman 
history. The Lombards when they invaded it set up a king- 
dom which lasted until Charlemagne’s time. After many 
changes the Spanish came into possession, then the Austri- 
ans, then Napoleon; the creation of northern Italy into a 
kingdom aroused in the people an aspiration to unify the 
i peninsula, which was accomplished by Victos Emman- 
uel. 

Milan was found to be a busy manufacturing city; it pro- 

duces silk and woolen goods, gloves, carriages, machinery, 
and art furniture. It ranks next to Naples in population, hav- 
ing 375,000 inhabitants. There is a busy life here not visible 
elsewhere in Italy. It much resembles Paris in many ways. 
We visited its enormous cathedral, which the people here 
think to be the eighth wonder of the world. It ranks next to 
St. Peter’s at Rome in size, covering 14,000 square yards; 
40,000 people could gather in it. Ithasabeautiful dome 220 feet 
high; the roof is of marble; there are 98 turrets, and the ex- 
terior is adorned with 2,000 marble statues. It was begun in 
1386, and slowly built, part by part, century after century, and 
not finished until Napoleon’s time. The roof and dome 
are supported by 52 pillars, each 12 feet in diameter, the sum- 
mits of which have statues instead of capitals. It is impossible 
to do more than give these figures in order to impress a sense 
of the magnitude of this building. 
_ [ have said that Milan is especially a manufacturing center: 
it is not so remarkable for its art productions as Rome and 
Florence; yet, a considerable sculpture comes from here. 
The picture gallery has some of Raphael’s fine work. One 
walks along wishing these great artists could have painted 
something besides Madonnas. In the refectory of the mon- 
astery of the church of Santa Maria della Grazie is the world- 
noted picture of the Last Supper, painted by Leonardo da 
Vinci; it is going to decay from having been painted on the 
wall in oil, dampness injuring such a medium. Of this Goe- 
the says: “It represents the company when the words, 
One of you shall betray me’ had been spoken; this shock 
the copies fail to produce.” 

Milan is situated at the foot of the Alps, so that 
all the industries carried on for fifty miles north must have an 
outlet here; the great thoroughfare through the Alps started 
here; the rivers coming down from the Alps give plenty of 
water power; there are great quarries in the foothills of these 
same mountains; one of these furnishes granite pillars of im- 
mense size; it is altogether probable that the monolith in 
Trajan’s Forum was obtained from this quarry. All of these 
things have contributed to make Milan a place of importance. 

A. M. K. 
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Che Educational World. 


Salaries in Boston. 


Boston, Mass.—One of the most important matters under 
consideration during the last year was the salaries of teachers. 
For the first time in twenty years a general increase was 
granted. Woman teachers will receive nearly ninety per 
cent. of the total increase granted. The principal changes 
made are as follows: : ; 

“Raising the minimum salary of a junior-master in the 
high schools from $1,008 to $1,476 and carrying the maximum 
to $3,060, an increase of $180; starting assistants in high 
schools at $972, an increase of $216 and carrying the maximum 
to $1,620, an increase of $240; raising the maximum of 
masters in grammar schools from $2,880 to $3,180; raising 
the annual increase of sub-masters from $60 to $120; raising 
the maximum of first assistants in grammar schools $132; 
abolishing the grade of second, third, and fourth assistant 
in grammar and primary schools, making the present incum- 
bents assistants, dating from Sept. 1, 1896; raising the mini- 
mum of assistants in grammar and primary schools $96, 
and the maximum $192; increasing the salaries of kinder- 
garten teachers about ten per cent.; increasing the salaries 
of assistants in evening elementary schools from $1.50 to 
$2 per evening; making a new grade of first assistants in 
primary schools.” 

$173,400 was granted for an appropriation for school-house 
repairs, etc. The amount was found to be insufficient for the 
proper repairs, and an additional $50,000 was granted. 

The running expenses of last year were seventy cents 
more per pupil than for the previous year. The average annual 
increase of pupils for the last nineteen years is about $1,300, 
which should be taken into account in comparing expenses. 

An appropriation of $300,000 was made for better sanitation 
and ventilation in school buildings, and for means of escape 
in case of fire. This amount was to be expended under 
the direction of the committee on school-houses.. This work 
has been somewhat hampered by delay in granting the 
appropriation. New floors have been put in some schools, 
others have been provided with a new system of plumbing 
and sanitaries. Basements have been fire-proofed, heating 
apparatus has been improved, and many schools have been 
supplied with fire escapes. $5,000 has been set aside for fire 
extinguishers, and schools are being supplied with them. 


The True Purpose of Education. 


Denver, Col.—Mr. L. C. Greenlee read the paper for the 
discussion at the last meeting of the Colorado Schoolmasters’ 
Club, the subject being, “ Should Industrial Values be Con- 
sidered in an Elementary Course of Study ?” In summariz- 
ing, Mr. Greenlee said: 

“Tf a course of study is prepared to bring to the individual 
growth, discipline, and culture he will learn many things 
that will be useful to him in after life. If a course of study be 
prepared with the utility idea in view we have lost sight of the 
aim and end of education. It is doing a great wrong to ac- 
cuse one of enmity to the public schools because he finds fault 
with the methods and course of study. There is much the 
children should learn, but the dangers of attempting too much 
is growing every year. The question is, Do the boys and girls 
who are in our school come forth intelligent men and women? 
Are they prepared for life? Have they learned to think for 
themselves? Are they capable of judging independently from 
the evidence offered? Has care been taken to form the con- 
science and develop the will? Do they go forth intelligent 
men and women with moral characters and noble aims? If 
such are the results, our schools are performing all that the 
purpose of education has in view.” 


The People’s Institute, 


Prof. Charles Sprague Smith, formerly of Columbia college, 
has organized what is known as the People’s institute. The 
objects, as stated in the constitution, are: “ First, to furnish 
to the people continuous and ordered education in social sci- 
ence, history, literature, and such other subjects as time and 
the demand may determine; second, to afford opportunities 
for interchange of thought upon topics of general interest be- 
tween individuals of different occupations in order to assist 
in the solution of present problems.” 

The institute will be in charge of an advisory council. 
Among those already appointed to membership in this council 
are Dr. Rainsford, Dr. R. Heber Newton, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
Miss Grace Dodge, Charles Dudley Warner, Father A. P. 
Doyle, and Prof. E. R. A. Seligman. 


Portland Training School for Teachers. 


Portland, Me.—The training school for teachers was'started 
in +878. At the present time there are twice as many appli- 
cants each year as can be accommodated. ‘The graduates find 
little difficulty in securing places. There is a library of 600 
volumes connected with the school, and it is worthy of men- 
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tion, that this library has been almost entirely purchased by 
the pupils. Miss Sarah M. Taylor has been principal ever 
since the training school was started. 


Improvements in Brookline Schools. 


Brookline, Mass.—The interest in school-room decoration 
still continues. Mr. Armstrong contributed $1,000 for the 
purchase of works of art for the high school. The chairman 
of the board of education, onavisit to Paris last summer, made 
the following selections from the statuary of the Louvre, and 
left orders for their reproduction in plaster: Augustus, Com- 
modus, Venus Genetrix, Atalanta, two statues of young 
Romans, Venus, and a bust. A statue of Diana and one of 
Demosthenes were purchased in Boston. The two statues 
of Young Romans, are finished in green bronze, and are 
placed in niches in the corridors on the main floor. Another 
gift to the high school was a statue of St. George, by Dona- 
tello. This was given by Miss Chase in memory of her 
brother, the late Col. William Leverett. 

The opening of the new public bath house and swimming 
school has given the pupils of the school an opportunity to 
learn the art of swimming. For several weeks after its 
opening, the high school pupils were allowed to go there 
during the period devoted to physical training, so that nearly 
all the boys learned how to swim. 

Much progress has been made during the past year in cor- 
relating geography, history, literature. In this way the sub- 
jects practically become one, and the work of instruction is 
economized. As Superintendent Dutton points out. “The 
chief value of the plan lies in the habit of mind which enables 
the student to look out with the eye of imagination upon 
the world as a theater of great events, tracing cause and 
effect in climate, soil, etc., as determining the life and charac- 
ter of the people.” 

Considerable progress has been made in extending the 

manual and domestic work to all grades. The problem of 
finding just what kinds of hand work are best suited to those 
classes not eligible to the shop and kitchen, is heing solved 
experimentally. An experiment in cardboard work is being 
tried in the third grade of the Winthrop school, and in the 
fourth grade of the Pierce primary school. The models are 
all Swedish, and the materials are simple and inexpensive. 
; Vertical writing continues in favor. The work in all grades 
is more legible than formerly, and although pupils write less 
rapidly than while using the slant system, this fault will 
probably be remedied by time. 


Need of Compulsory Education. 


“Children are impressible and imitative. Habits are not 
hardened, and tendencies may be turned. If they can be put 
under restraint and discipline; if surroundings are given in 
which self-respect may be engendered and ambition aroused; if 
the faculties can be trained to a limited extent, even, and an 
idea of forethought and responsibility be instilled in them, they 
may develop into respectable and self-sustaining members of 
society. They may cease to be a charge on and a menace to 
the community, and become a support and strength. Experi- 
ence has shown that much has been done and can be done for 
children by an attention that seems disproportionately small. 
The course of life in many instances can be changed by a little 
effort and a small influence. This work must be done by the 
schools.” 

Indianapolis, Ind.—A compulsory education law has been 
passed in this state, to go into effect at the beginning of the 
new school year. Mr. J. H. Holliday, in an address before the 
Citizens’ Education Society, concerning the necessity for such 
a law and methods for its enforcement, said: 


Kindergarten for the Insane. 


The Chicago “ Post” says that some women, from that city 
visited Dunning, and were there asked by one of the physi- 
cians if they could not find something for the insane inmates 
to do as these poor people sat all day long with nothing to 
think of but themselves and their ailments. Kindergarten 
work was suggested. Inquiry showed that it had succeeded 
well in one state asylum where it had been introduced, every 
specialist with practical knowledge recommending it. The 
building blocks, color sorting, and pattern stitching provided 
just the kind of occupation to occupy their attention without 
taxing them in the least. 

The Chicago women went home, and from their own pocket 
money paid a teacher to work at Dunning. What success 
will result from the experiment there time will tell. 


History Study by the Topical Method. 


Whitefield, N. H.—In a paper read at the Coos County 
Teachers institute, by C. F. Leadbetter, on “ Ends and Aims 
in United States History,” a plan of study was set forth which 
consists in selecting a brief period of history and studying it 
topically without the use of any regular text-book. The ne- 
cessary equipment is furnished by general and special histor- 
ies, maps, biographies, general accounts of the period, with 
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historical novels portraying the customs of the time. By this 
method of study the pupil will learn to select important points 
and to reject irrevelant matter. He will learn how to use 
books as tools. He will learn that the reason why men fight 
is of more importance than how they fight, or the exact num- 
ber of the slain. 


Promotion of Teachers. 


According to the “ Chicago Post,” Prof. Bamberger, super- 
intendent of the Jewish training school of that city, said, in 
regard to his plan for the improvement of education in the 
public schools: “I know of nothing calculated to work greater 
good to pupils and teachers than would be accomplished by 
advancing the teachers in each department along with the pu- 
pils as they were promoted from one grade to another. Every 
teacher should remain with he¢ pupils for at least two-years,~nd 
it would be better it the pupils could have the same teacher 
for four years, taking them from the lowest grade in the pri- 
mary department, for instance, and continuing with them un- 
til they were ready to pass into the grammar department. 
When the teacher ‘has done this I would have her begin with 
a new class in the lowest grade and repeat this progressive 
movement, traveling, as it were, in a circle. Not long ago 
a young woman of broad education and fine culture applied to 
me for a position as teacher, but she was very undecided as 
to the grade to which she preferred to be assigned. When I 
explained to her that little children fresh from the kindergarten 
would be placed in her hands, as so much raw material, and 
that she would have four years in which to work thereon, she 
was aroused to the point of enthusiasm. Her ambition and 
love of children were touched. and the matter of salary ap- 
peared to have little consideration with her. She has been 
completely absorbed in her work, and her devotion demon- 
strates the interest which can be aroused in an intelligent 
teacher by the knowledge that she will have ample opportuni- 
ty in which to prove her talents and receive due honor for the 
success attained.” 


Moral Standard in the Schools. 


Denver. Col.—In an address on “A Visit to Our Public 
Schools,” Supt. Gove said that the effectiveness of the moral 
training in the schools is well illustrated by the fact that while 
there is in every great school, property to the value of thou- 
sands of dollars belonging, not to the pupil, but to the school 
itself and to other pupils, justice and respect for others’ rights 
is sO component a part of training that no advantage 1s 
taken of this in the wav of misappropriating that which be- 
longstoothers. No security for others’ rights exists, save what 
comes from the moral training of the pupils. No such free- 
dom is found among adults, for here laws, with officers to ex- 
ecute them. are abwndant, and police and other courts are 
crowded with culprits. In spite of all that is said of the lax- 
ness of graining in morals on the part of teachers the fact re- 
mains that the standard in the schools is higher than that 
maintained in the world outside the school-room. 


Bible Reading from the Vermont Point of View. 


In commenting upon the recent decision of the Michigan 
court prohibiting the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools, on the ground that it is unconstitutional, the Barre 
(Vt.) “ Enterprise” says: 

“To our staid old New England people the above seems 


strange. The judge says the ‘reading of the Bible in the 
schools is illegal.’ When it comes to excluding the Bible 
from the schools, and thereby removing all religious influ- 


ences, it is time to shut up the school-house and send the 
teachers away.” 

The constitution of Vermont, which is certainly a state of 
“ our staid old New England people,” declares that “ No man 
ought to, or of right can be compelled to attend any religious 
worship, or erect or support any place of worship, or maintain 
any minister, contrary to the dictates of his conscience, nor 
can any man be justly deprived or abridged of any civil right 
as a citizen, on account of his religious sentiments, or pe- 
culiar mode of religious worship; and that no authority 
can, or ought to be vested in, or assumed by, any power what- 
ever, that shall in any case interfere with, or in any manner 
control the rights of conscience, in the free exercise of reli- 
gious worship.” 

If the question came up for decision in Vermont, would the 
court not be obliged to make the same ruling as that of 
Michigan? 


A Summer Vacation in Baffin Land. 


Boston, Mass.—Russell Porter, of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, will take charge of an exploring party to Baffin Land. 
This is considered a rich field for investigation. But one ex- 
plorer has gone inland, and there are few portions of North 
America less known to scientists. 

The party will sail from New York on Lieut. Peary’s ves- 
sel, leaving July 5 and reaching Baffin Land about July 25. 
Mr. Porter was a member of Lieut. Peary’s party last year 
and has been to the far North several times. 
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The Amsterdam Method. 


Amsterdam, N. Y.—When Supt. Davis came to this city 
two years ago he introduced a system for teaching children to 
read which has come to be called the “ Amsterdam Method.” 
It is really a “ thought method,” and the results as shown by 
the progress oi the children are astonishing. 

The first effort on the part of the teacher after the children 
have entered the school is to gain their confidence and en- 
courage them to talk easily with her and with each other. 
When they have learned to talk fluently and correctly, their 
thoughts regarding different objects before them are written 
upon the blackboard. They read from this for several weeks, 
perhaps months. Then books are placed in their hands, and 
in a very short time the transition is made from script to 
print. In from five to seven weeks the children complete their 
first reader of 120 pages, and from that time they read a book 
every two or three weeks, finishing during their first year in 
school from six to eight volumes. During the second year 
they read twelve or fourteen volumes, and in the third year as 
many more. 

The method employed is very simple. The child searches 
for the thought, and when he has found it he expresses it exact- 
ly as he would in conversation. The children stand beside their 
deskstoread and they speak distinctly enough for every onein 
the room to hear. They read quite without embarrassment, no 
matter how many visitors may be present. They enjoy the 
work, and often ask to read more than the lesson allotted. 

This success in the teaching of reading cannot be laid to the 
fact that the teachers are particularly skilful or to unusually 
bright pupils, for like results are obtained in all the schools of 
the city. Two divisions of beginners under one teacher have 
read the following books this year: Davis’ First Reader, the 
Normal Primer, the Franklin Primer, the Franklin First 
Reader, Cyr’s Primer. Cyr’s First Reader, Parker’s First 
Book, Some Friénds of Ours, the Beginner’s Reader No. 1, 
In Mythland, Harper’s First Reader, Child Life, and Old- 
Time Stories. 

If all the parents of these children have read as many as 
thirteen books during the last ten months of the school year 
Amsterdam differs from the average town of New York state, 
but one can venture to say that if these little ones will only 
continue in the way they have begun, unless other towns of 
the state make haste to catch up, the next generation of Am- 
sterdamites will certainly do great credit to their city and their 
state. 


Study of Fungus Growths. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Prof. Duggar gave a talk on “ Nature 
Study ” before the teachers of the association for the second 
commissioner district of Monroe county. In the course of the 
talk the speaker took up a piece of bark, on which were num- 
erous thread-like growths. “If we trace these threads along 
their lengths,” said Prof. Duggar, “we find little nodules. 
These we call eggs. If we put some of these in a dry soil, and 
then allow rain to fall upon them, we get a mushroom, very 
likely in one night. 

“In a mushroom where do you find these seeds, or spores, 
that correspond to seeds in the higher orders of plants? Look 
on the under side of a mushroom and you will find numerous 
gills. Place the mushroom under a tumbler over night, and 
in the morning there will be found little runs of dust in a 
radial arrangement, showing that the spores come from the 
gills. About all a child knows of mushrooms or toadstools is 
that the one is poisonous and the other may be eaten. 

“Smut on corn and wheat is similar. It is a fungus growth. 
The threads appear, and the head of wheat or the ear of corn 
is doomed. This fungus produces many diseases in plants, 
with which every farmer should be familiar. If teachers will 
follow out this line of investigation with pupils they will get 
them more interested than in a fairy story.” 


Vertical Writing Approved. 


Stoneham, Mass.—Vertical writing was adopted at the begin- 
ning of the spring term, last year, and, as a result, there has 
deen a marked improvement in writing. 

Supt. C. E. Stevens thinks that the pupils take too much time 
to complete the course of Primary | and grammar schools, and 
he hopes soon to see the nine years’ course completed in eight. 
‘Lhe ninth grade may then be more closely connected with the 
high school, and perhaps the course of study formerly begun 
in the high ‘school may begin in this grade. 

Supt. Stevens also recommends that departmental teaching 
be extended to grade nine, as one teacher cannot teach in the 
best manner all the branches which are included in the course 
of study. 


The Melrose (Mass.) “ Reporter” says: “ There are three 
principal points in favor of vertical writing : it is legible, the 
letters being all clear-cut and distinct, with no confusion be- 
tween the lines owing to the intermingling of the loop letters; 
it is brief, the letters all being simple and with no unnecessary 
twists and turns; and finally, it is simple in its acquisition, as 
is shown from the fact that a boy or girl who has been writ- 
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ing all his or her life in the old style, can easily change and 
do good work with the vertical writing inside a very short 
time.’ 


Results of Testing Children’s Eyes. 


The results of the examination in Minneapolis are as fol- 
lows: 

‘The 23,049 pupils examined in the city of Minneapolis 
have been distributed in fifty-four schools. The percentages 
of defectives found in the different buildings have varied 
greatly, ranging from 10 per cent, to 64 per cent. The maxi- 
mum number was discovered in a building of a notoriously 
poor and unhygenic character, and closely surrounded by 
other buildings, excluding sufficient illumination. The great 
variation in percentage is to be accounted for, (1) by the in- 
accuracies of a first examination; (2) by the varying quality 
and quantity of light; (3) by the pupils’ varying degree of in- 
telligence; (4) by the variable number of pupils previously 
cared for by oculists, and (5) by general home, school, and 
personal hygiene. 

“The general percentage of defective was 31 per cent., ex- 
clusive of those already wearing satisfactory glasses. 

“ Notwithstanding that this was an initial examination, sub- 
ject to the inevitable difficulties of inexperience. ignorance, 
and unjust criticism, the principals have become the warmest 
advocates of the method, and report that the tests have been 
easily performed; that practically no opposition from parents 
or children has developed.; that parents are quite generally 
awakening to the gravity of the situation; that already large 
and in some cases startling benefits have been experienced, 
and that by another year, as prejudice diminishes and a better 
understanding of the subject prevails, greater and still more 
salutory results of the test will become apparent.” 


Note of Interest. 


The new building for the New York public library, to -be 
erected on the site of the old reservoir at Fifth avenue and 
Forty-second street will cost $1,700,000. The plans show that 
the dimensions will be 225 by 350 feet, so that, the Congres- 
sional library excepted, it will be the largest building of the 
kind in the country. The main entrance is to be on Fifth ave- 
nue, and the “stock room,” providing for 1,250,000 volumes, 
will be on the first floor. On this floor will be also the chil- 
dren’s department and periodical room, a lecture room, 
pubiic documents room and a newspaper reading-room. The 
basement will be given up to the library machinery and_ will 
have a ventilating plant, printing press, and book bindery. 
The second floor will contain special libraries, rare books, and 
manuscripts. There will be a music room, a Bible room, a 
map room, and a picture gallery. 


Columbus, Ga.—Superintendent Gibson reports that the 
work of the schools was much interrupted during the year. 
The first break was made by the exposition. Although 
schools were closed for one week, so that pupils and teachers 
might have an opportunity to visit the exposition, the atten- 
dance was irregular for two months. An epidemic of measles 
followed, which made havoc with the attendance. So seriously 
did this interfere that it will be necessary to hold an extra 
examination for promotion and entrances one week before 
the schools are opened in September. 

The vertical system of writing will be introduced in the 
Tenth street school next year, as an experiment. 


Decatur, Ind.—Reville Schearer, the twelve-year-old son 
of William Schearer, has passed the teachers’ examination 
held before the county superintendent, and has been granted 
a license. 


There is in Berlin a gardening school for girls. The pupils 
grow large quantities of fruits and vegetables, which are sold 
in the city. Several graduates have obtained positions as 
practical gardeners, where they have been very successful in 
their work. 


The Newark “Town Talk” forJune 19 is aneducational num- 
ber. It contains portraits of Hon. James 7 Hays, president 
of the New Jersey board of education, Dr. O. Hovey, prin- 
cipal of the city high school, William A. Aes president of the 
Newark board of education, and Prof. C. B. Gilbert, superin- 
tendent of schools. 


The great naval review off Portsmouth recently demon- 
strated beyond a question that “ Britannia rules the waves.” 
There were one hundred and sixty-five British ships present, 
varying in size from the torpedo boat to the battleship. The 
Britsh navy is now stronger than ever before, and stronger 
than that of any other two great powers of Europe. When 
Victoria ascended the throne the navy consisted of 129 ves- 
sels, the largest of which was 4,000 tons displacement; now 
there are 439 vessels, with a total displacement of 1,500,000 
tons. 
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N. Y. State Teachers’ Association. 


The opening session of the fifty-second annual meeting of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association was held at the 
Normal college, New York city, on the evening of June 30. 
After a musical selection by the orchestra of the male depart- 
ment of grammar school No. 77, led by Louis Roeder, John 
Jasper, city superintendent of schools, gave an address of wel- 
come. In the course of his speech, Supt. Jasper said: “We 
are glad to find that the life tenure of office of the New York 
city teacher, as distinguished from the system of annual ap- 
pointments so generally prevailing, forms the basis of an ar- 
gument for permanency of position for teachers in other com- 
munities—a permanency that removes from the intelligent and 
faithful worker the dowbt and uncertainty that so frequently 
arise from changes in appointing boards. 

; “In like manner the enactment of the law creating our 
' teachers retirement fund’ has been followed by similar leg- 
islation for other teachers, and it is not at all improbable that 
many within this hall to-night will see the teachers of the 
common schools of the state of New York living and labor- 
ing under the provision of a general law, guaranteeing com- 
fort and resttothose who have given up the best years of their 
lives to the service of these schools.” 

_ Mr. Charles E. White, of Syracuse, president of the associa- 
tion, replied, thanking Supt. Jasper for the cordial welcome 
to the grandest city of the American continent, a city destined 
soon to outrank its only rival, London. Mr. Charles Bulk- 
ley Hubbell, president of the board of education, spoke of 
the cordial relations at present existing between the executive 
and administrative departments of the school system of New 
York. _ An address was also given by Gilbert H. Crawford, on 

Public and Private Schools.” 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The session of Thursday morning, July 1, opened with 
music rendered by the mandolin orchestra of grammar school 
No. 23, Five Points. A short business session was then held, 
in which Rochester was selected as the place of the next meet- 
ing, and nominations were made for state officers. 

__ The following were elected officers for the next year: Pres- 
ident, Dr. James Lee, assistant superintendent of schools, New 
York city; vice-presidents: W. J. O’Shea, principal of gram- 
mar school No. 75; Arthur L. Goodrich, Utica; Mary E. Tate, 
female department No. 45, New York; Mary E. Long, Oswe- 
go, Executive committee: Charles N. Cobb, Albany; George 
Griffiths, Utica. Secretary, Schuyler B. Herron, Elizabeth- 
town; assistant secretary, W. L. Callahan; treasurer, E. Mc- 

Kee Smith; transportation agent, Arthur C. Cooper; superin- 
tendent of exhibits, E. C. Colby, Rochester. 

_Aside from the business of the general meeting, Dr. Gun- 
nison, of Grasmere hall, Brooklyn, addressed the convention 
on the “ Relation of Home and School.” He took the posi- 
tion that the old school system, where teacher, pupil, and 
parent came into intimate association was decidedly better in 
this aspect than our modern class system, where intimate 
knowledge of home conditions is impossible. 

In closing, he said: “Once let the parents of our schools 
become thoroughly acquainted with them and I feel confident 
that it will not long be possible for the authorities in any 
school to allow fifty or sixty children to be under one teacher: 
and unless I greatly err the great and beneficent work of pub- 
lic education will receive an intelligent and a helpful impulse.” 

In the music section, presided over by Mr. A. F. Schauffler, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Miss Emilie E. Curtiss 
read a paper on “The Child Voice.” In the normal section, 
presided over by Francis J. Cheney, of Cortland, N. Y., Prin. 
Francis B. Palmer, of Fredonia, N. Y., addressed the dele- 
gates on the “ Influence of the Normal Schools upon the Pub- 
lic Schools of the State,” and Thomas B. Stowell, of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., discussed the subject. Frank H. Wood, of New 
York, read a paper on “ The Training Classes,” and Supt. A. 
B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, answered. 

In the kindergarten section Inspector James L. Hughes, of 
Toronto, who presided, opened with an address. Dr. Thomas 
L. Hunter, president of the Normal college, spoke on “ The 
— of the Kindergarten and its Relation to Higher Edu- 
cation. 

In speaking of children, Dr. Hunter said: “ Play is the in- 
alienable right of the child; and whosoever deprives him of 
this right commits an act of robbery, all the worse because 
perpetrated against the weak and helpless. The child’s own 
mind is to him half of the universe; the other half is the world 
outside of himself. Mrs. Maria Krauss Boelte and Mrs. Clar- 
ence FE. Meleney discussed kindergarten methods. 

The Herbartian section, presided over by Dr. F. M. Mc- 
Murry. of Buffalo, was addressed by Myron T. Scudder, of Al- 
bany. his subject being “ Means of Arousing the Imagina- 
tion.’ 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Thursday evening was set apart for the school boys and 
girls of the city. The bugle and drum corps of grammar 
school 66 opened the exhibition, playing in succession the as- 
sembly call, first sergeant’s and adjutant’s calls, the “ send- 
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off,” and the dismissal, “G. D. 66.” The younger girls of 
G. S. 96 gave a drill, in which they tossed a ball as they went 
through various figures. This and the subsequent physical 
exercises were directed by M. Augusta Requa, supervisor of 
physical training in the city schools. The younger boys of 
grammar schools 6, 18, and 96 gave an exhibition of education- 
al gymnastics, including free exercises, hurdling, swimming, 
drill, and posturing. The girls of grammar school 6 gave a 
wand drill, and the girls of grammar school 76 closed the ex- 
hibition with the standard “ esthetic” drill, displaying Swed- 
ish,German,and Delsartean physical movements. At the close 
of the performance State Supt. Charles R. Skinner delivered 
an address on “ The Schools and the State.” He closed his 
speech by saying: “If we teach our children to love the flag 
that floats over us to-day; to do their duty as American citi- 
zens;tobemen and women worthytoinherit the privileges and 
blessings won by the courage and sacrifices of our ancestors, 
then far-off centuries will witness here and throughout this 
grand commonwealth, a happy, prosperous, Christian people, 
living under a school system made strong and helpful by a 
loyal public sentiment, proud and glad as are we, to have a 
city like Greater New York, and a state worthily and conspic- 
uously recognized as the Empire state.” 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The work of Friday morning began with a general meeting, 
presided over by President White. The subjects considered 
were vocal and physical culture. Dr. M. Augusta Requa 
gave an address on “ Physical Training,” in which she said: 

“One of the essential qualifications of every teacher should 
be a knowledge of the theory and practice of physical culture, 
and our universities should add a school of physical culture to 
their present equipment.” 

In discussing Dr. Requa’s paper, Miss Ada Thayer, of Syr- 
acuse, said: 

“In everyday life we do not need added knowledge half as 
much as we need the decision and courage to apply the 
knowledge we already possess to practical affairs. Physical 
training gives us decision, attention, added nerve, and will 

ower. 
Dr. Henry Ling Taylor said that the aim of physical train- 
ing was to aid in fitting the pupil to derive the greatest bene- 
fits from the activities of life. In this it does not differ from 
the other branches of the curriculum, of which it forms an in- 
tegral part. 

The musical work in the public schools was illustrated by a 
chorus of boys from grammar schools Nos. 20 and 79, under 
the leadership of Dr. Philip Grunenthal, and by choruses of 
girls from No. 68 and 50, conducted by*Miss Charlotte Rich- 
ardson and Miss Teresa J. Pearson. A paper was read in 
this section by its president, F. E. Howard, on “ Music in the 
Public Schools, as Viewed by the Teacher, and as Viewed by 
the Musician.” 

At the High School Congress Charles Dudley Warner 
spoke on “Examinations.” He said: Ket: 

“That the educational machineascontrolled by examinations 
induces the seekers after knowledge to walk along a certain 
line—to seek to know certain things not because it is desir- 
able to know them, but in order that he may pass his exami- 
nations. I know men who have got into Yale college, and 
will, eventually, no doubt, get out of it, without ever having 
read a single book—not even the Bible; they don’t know 
Moses from Joshua. They use the text-book as a bridge, and 
most of them pass, with feet perfectly dry of any water from 
the fountain of knowledge.” . ; 

Miss Anna K. Eggleston presided over the primary section 
and there were addresses by Prof. A. S. Downing, Mrs. Jean 
McKechnie Ashton, of Buffalo, and Miss Mary Laing, of Os- 
wego. 
= the kindergarten section “ The Kindergarten Gifts” was 
discussed by Miss Ella C. Elder, of Buffalo; “The Music of 
the Kindergarten,” by Miss Sarah L. Dunning, of the Peo- 
ple’s Singing Classes; “ Music and the Child,” by Miss Sarah 
E. Newman, of New York; and “ Kindergarten Methods in 
the Primary School,” by Miss Mary H. Waterman, super- 
visor of the! Free Kindergarten Association, of Brooklyn. 

The paper on “ Music and the Child,” presented by Miss 
Sarah Eliot Newman, advocated a systematic use of music 
from earliest infancy as a means of awakening consciousness 
and of stimulating high moral tendencies. Miss Newman 
showed how music is a potent factor in arousing attention and 
in cultivating discrimination and judgment. If properly used 
it develops the intellect and controls the emotions. Sugges- 
tions were offered concerning the energizing and quieting 
effects of certain melodies and harmonies, and the objective 
training of the listening faculty as an avenue of approach to 
the brain was strongly urged. 

In the normal school section there were papers_on “ The 
Professional Value of Teachers’ Institutes.”! by Isaac H. Stout, 
and on “ How Best to Utilize Child Study in the Training of 
Teachers,” by Prof. John F. Rugart. 

In the manual training section. Dr. Henry M. Leipziger; 
James Hall. of Springfield: Dr. Frederick Monteser, William 
W. Lock, and Mary D. Woolman made addresses. 

All meetings closed at noon, and about 1,700 teachers went 
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on the iron steamboat Pegasus for a sail around the city, at 
the invitation of the local teachers. 

_ Friday evening the Teachers’ and Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tions held a joint session. William Ordway Partridge and 
Dr. John P. Conroy delivered addresses. 





The Exhibition of School Work. 


Those who fear that the art instincts of our people are in 
danger of being permanently dwarfed by our intense spirit of 
commercialism should have attended the exhibition of school 
work accompanying the fifty-second annual meeting of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association. As the work of the 
average New York boy and girl the exhibition was a marvel- 
ous revelation of the strength and universality of the artistic 
instinct, and of the power to reproduce and create forms of 
usefulness and beauty. It is no stretch of the truth to say that 
the merit of the work shown was a surprise to the teachers 
who directed its preparation, as well as to those who came to 
see it. “The best I ever saw!” “Nothing before like it!” 
“Excellent!” were remarks constantly heard from the lips of 
experienced educators as they passed up and down the long 
rows of tables at the City Normal college, covered with draw- 
ings, illustrated compositions and exercises in pen and brush, 
in wood and clay that made up the exhibit of the 350 schools 
taking part. 

AN EVIDENCE OF GROWTH. 


And why this surprise and delight? Because the whole ex- 
hibition was one great evidence of growth. Five years ago 
it would have been impossible, because then there had not 
been put into such universal practice the great pedagogic 
truth, that in order to develop satisfactory conception and ac- 
curate expression on the part of the child the child, must, him- 
self, come in contact with the fact—not merely with another’s 
conception of the fact. In other words, it is. thé increasing 
practice of objectteaching inevery line of school work that has 
made this latest exhibition of New York state schools “ fifty 
per cent. ahead,” as one prominent principal put it, of our ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair, and superior to all that have pre- 
ceded it. 

SCHOOLS TAKING PART. 


Nearly every one of the more than 250 departments of the 
New York city public schools, the public schools of Yonkers, 
Utica, Auburn, Lockport, Waterford, Freeport, Glen Cove, 
Far Rockaway, Rosebank, the Teachers college, the City 
Normal college, the Horace Mann school, Rochester City In- 
dustrial school, and Barlow Industrial school, of Bingham- 
ton, were among those taking part in the exhibition, which 
included drawings of every description, original designs in 
freehand and mechanical drawitg, wood work, illustrated 
compositions, clay modeling, penmanship, paper folding and 
cutting, exercises in number, spelling, dictation, nature study, 
etc. Several New York city manual training schools showed 
plain and ornamental sewing and tempting bread and biscuit 
made in the school kitchens. 

The most striking feature was the number and excellence 
of the drawings. It is impossible in this limited space to 
mention even one in a score%of the many excellent exhibits. 
Those of the New York city evening high schools attracted 
most attention from their intrinsic merit and from the pres- 
ence of a number of excellent sketches from life done within 
fixed time limits, for cultivating intensity of attention, Yon- 
kers had a fine exhibition of water-color drawings from the 
object, done under the supervision of Mrs. Emma H. Nye and 
arranged to show the work in regular gradation from kinder- 
garten to high school. Several New York city public schools 
showed good water-color paintings from nature, work re- 
cently introduced into the upper grades. 

NEW YORK CITY’S MANUAL TRAINING EXHIBIT. 


The exhibit of the twenty-eight New York city manual 
training schools arranged together upon a single floor was one 
of unusual attraction. Beside the regular class work shown, 
in each of these schools a special class had been selected to 
show a particular line of work, and the work of every pupil 
in the class was exhibited. There were many fine ex- 
hibits, notably sewing and modeling in G. S. No. 1, sewing 
and culinary notes in G. S. No. 5. sewing in G. S. No. 8, paper 
folding .and botanical work in G. S. No. 9, wood- 
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work in G. S. No. 15 and G. S. No. 35, shop work and ap- 
plications of mechanical drawing in G. S. No. 40, modeling 
in G. S. No. 71, architectural drawing in G. S. No. 77, and 
cooking in G. S. No. 85. Dr. James P. Haney, supervisor of 
manual training, had arranged an interesting exhibit showing 
the grade work throughout the course in clay modeling and 
shop work, with supplementary exercises in clay and wood, 
and alternative modeling in composite clay for schools not 
having shops. 
OUT-OF-TOWN EXHIBITS. 

Utica’s exhibit was the best arranged. It showed the work 
in every study in regular order from the highest to the lowest 
grade. Auburn had sixty feet of tables, covered with pictures 
cut from magazines and papers and pasted on cardboard for 
circulation in its schools. Lockport showed fine mechanical 
drawing, Glen Cove good iron work, Waterford fine map 
modeling and designs illustrating physical geography, the 
Teachers’ college interesting metal spinning, forging, casting, 
and tin-plating, Rochester City Industrial school good wood 
carving. 

Several New York city schools had unique exhibits appro- 
priate to their localities. Thus G. S. No. 65, at West Farms, 
had a collection of minerals picked up near the school and 
fine illustrations of the Bronx river. G. S. No. 97, of West- 
chester, showed a splendid volume of mounted wild flowers 
grown near the school. G. S. No. 61 showed bound volumes 
of a paper, ‘‘Our Own,” published monthly by its pupils. G. 
S. No. 85 showed drawings of microsconic slides, showine the 
composition of cereals, and G. S. No. 96, good work in 
botany. 

WHAT SOME OF THE LEADERS THINK, 


As a whole, the exhibition was stimulating and suggestive 
to the teachers, and one of its effects will be to silence much 
of the indefinite carping about New York city schools that has 
become common in some quarters. “It is the greatest thing 
I ever saw,” said President White, of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. “It’s mighty fine! a man wants a week to look at 
it,” said State Supt. Skinner, president of the N. E. A. 
“T am more than pleased,” said Dr. James Lee,, superintend- 
ent of exhibits, and the newly-elected president of the state 
association. 





The Art Teuchers’ Association. 


The Art Teachers’ Association opened Thursday, July 1, 
with an informal gathering to secure membership certificates. 
Edward D. Farrell, assistant superintendent of schools, New 
York city, and Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt, of the Public School 
Association, gave addresses of welcome. Walter S. Goodnough, 
director of drawing, Brooklyn, president of the association, gave 
an address on “ Art Education in a Great City.” A discus- 
sion on “ What is Involved in a Scheme of Art Instruction 
for Public Schools of a Great City?” was led by Prof. Walter 
S. Perry,of Pratt institute, Brooklyn; Miss Wilhelmina Seeg- 
miller, supervisor of drawing, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. B. 
Blodgett, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Friday afternoon there was a round table. Subject, “ What 
Should be the Nature and Aim of the instruction in Drawing 
in the Primary Grades?” Miss Stella Skinner, supervisor of 
drawing, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Sarah A. Coman, New 
York city, and Prof. M. V. O’Shea, school of pedagogy, 
Buffalo, acted as leaders. 


Musie Teachers’ Convention. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Music Teachers 
Association was held in the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
from June 24 to 28. It was a.continuation of speeches, vocal 
and instrumental music, and associated ceremonies through 
the four days. Papers were read on musical subjects and the 
singing and piano playing furnished fruitful themes for criti- 
cism, both favorable and otherwise. There was a conference 
on “ Music in the University,” at which nearly all the leading 
educational institutions of the country were represented, the 
list of speakers including A. J. Goodrich, of Chicago, Prof. E. 
M. Dickinson, of Oberlin, Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of 
Union seminary,, and Prof. A. A. Stanley, of Ann Arbor. 

An interesting feature of the program of the women’s de- 
partment was the performance of a violincello solo, by Leon- 
tine Gaertner. The soloist was accompanied by Laura Dan- 
ziger-Rosebault, by whom the number was composed. Organ 
recitals were given on Saturday, in honor of the visitors, and 
there was also a conference on “ Musical Journalism.” 

At the first concert, interest centered in the production of 
the symphony composed by Harry Rowe Shelley. The second 
concert was given Monday evening, when “ Elijah” was ren- 
dered by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, aided by eminent 
soloists. 
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Books. 








The requirements of public school teachers who are desir- 
ous to become proficient in drawing is met in the National 
Drawing Course. These and general art students, as well, can 
solve many of their difficulties by an attentive study of “ Light 
and Shade,”’ by Anson K. Cross, a volume that is intended to 
supplement the book on ireehand drawing. This book is writ- 
ten for those who wish to study the first principles of light 
and shade, and the details. concerning mediums, technique, 
and the many points upon which the student must be in- 
formed. Students who work at home, with the aid of this 
book, may pursue the subject intelligently because the various 
points are presented not only clearly and adequately, but at- 
tractively. Many of the illustrations are from students’ draw- 
ings with charcoal, pencil, and brush, and though they do not 
reproduce the. drawings perfectly, they give an idea of what 
may be accomplished by students who are taught to work ar- 
tistically, and to depend upon themselves, and upon study of 
nature. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Happy is childhood since Froebel, with his understanding 
of and sympathy for the little ones, made learning easy by 
making it as near like play as possible! All who attempt to 
teach children in their first years of school life should try to 
understand the principles by which he was governed; then the 
system can be applied intelligently. An excellent compendium 
of kindergarten theory and practice is contained in the “ Kin- 
dergarten Guide,” by Lois Bates. The gifts and occupations 
are all explained,the ordinary school subjects and singing con- 
sidered, and various drills described. The helpfulness of the 
book will be appreciated on glancing over its pages, as the 
subject is treated thoroughly and systematically, and there are 
hundreds of suggestions for the teacher that will fit in with the 
daily work. The book is illustrated by over two hundred half- 
tone and line pictures, and sixteen colored plates. (Long- 


mans, Green & Co., New York.) 


“The Students’ American History,” by D. H. Montgomery, 
is somewhat larger and fuller than the usual school history, 
containing 523-+LV. pages, and is written in a flowing and at- 
tractive style. It is one of those books that one can read 
through without great effort, and derive profit and pleasure 
from the perusal. It follows the same lines as the author’s 
“Leading Facts of American History,” but is much fuller in 
the treatment of political and constitutional history, and the 
chief events bearing upon the development of the nation. It 
quotes original documents, authorities, and standard writers 
on the points of greatest interest to the student and teacher, 
the list of authors at the end of the book being referred to by 
numbers. Another feature of the book is the great number of 
outline and shaded maps, illustrating events or showing polit- 
ical divisions at various periods. There are also many plans 
of battles, autograph copies of famous documents, letters, etc., 
and other valuable illustrative features. The usefulness of the 
book is much increased by the summaries of events of the ad- 
ministrations, the statistical table of information concerning 
the states, the list of books on American history, etc. It is a 
book that every student of American history should possess. 


(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“A Brief Latin Grammar,” based upon the results of 
modern research, by W. D. Mooney, A. M., of Battle Ground 
academy, Franklin, Tenn., has recently been issued. The au- 
thor is a practical high school teacher, with full knowledge of 
the needs of secondary students; and every detail in its ar- 
rangement and manner of statement indicates the hand of one 
intimately acquainted through long experience with high 
school methods and limitations. While preserving the fulness 
necessary to cover all grammatical points arising in high 
school work, the author, by a wise exclusion of the unessen- 
tial, and by the use of tabular presentations which add mater- 
ially to clearness of impression, has been enabled to cover the 
necessary ground within the limits of 235 pages of text. 
Every grammatical fact and construction-is presented in the 
fewest, clearest, and least technical words possible, so as to 
appeal most strongly to the student’s common sense. The 
clearness and beauty of the page, secured by the use of two 
kinds of type, is a very noticeable feature. (American Book 
Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


One of the most attractive of the volumes of the Riverside 
Literature Series is “ The Princess,” by Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son, edited, with notes, by that famous literary scholar, Dr. 
William J. Rolfe. The text is from that of the latest English 
edition, with the correction of a few obvious errors. In the 
notes all the various readings have been given, so far as they 
could be ascertained. The book has numerous illustrations, 
besides ornamental head and tail pieces. Two other volumes 
in the series are De Quincey’s “Flight of a Tartar Tribe,” edit- 
ed by Prof. Milton Haight Turk, and Carlyle’s “Essay on 
Burns,” edited, with introduction and notes, by George R. 
Noyes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
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A book intended primarily to be used in close connection 
with the literary studies of the first two years of the secondary 
course in “ A First Book in Writing English,’ by Prof. Ed- 
win Herbert Lewis, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago. The 
author has tried to present a large number of definite situa- 
tions to be used for constructive practice, and to give 
in simple, even colloquial language, all the larger 
generalizations which a boy presenting himself at col- 
lege might reasonably be expected to have _ been 
using for two or three years as touchstones of his own work. 
Except in the chapters on punctuation and grammar, the 
order of reaching generalizations, is meant to be essentially in- 
ductive. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 80 cents.) 


“The Phonetic Reader,’ by Supt. Charles W. Deane, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., was prepared with the idea that first les- 
sons in reading should be for the purpose, primarily, of teach- 
ing the child to read. As a mastery of words is the first re- 
quisite in reading, the word is the unit recognized. The au- 
thor holds that a knowledge of the phonic elements and the 
power of letters in certain relations is necessary to the inde- 
pendent acquisition of a new word; also, that the sentence is 
the unit of thought expression, and that words give thought 
only in relation to one another. Natural sounds, with ac- 
companying illustrations, are given to illustrate the power of 
the letters, as the growl of a dog for r, the ticking of a clock 
for t, the hissing sound made by a cat for f, one of a baby’s 
first sounds for a, the sound of steam from a tea-kettle for s, 
the hum of a telegraph wire for n, the lowing of a cow for m, 
etc. These are, then, ingeniously combined into words, and 
the words into sentences, and these gradually lead up to 
stories in prose and verse, including some little classic selec- 
tions, such as “ Seven Times One,” “ Who Stole the Bird’s 
Nest?” “The Baby.” and Mrs. Browning’s “Cradle Song.” 
There are several full-page illustrations of famous paintings. 
(The Morse Co., New York.) ° 


A little book of 117 pages bears the title of “ Boston Collec- 
tion of Kindergarten Stories.”” It was so named because the 
stories were written and collected by Boston kindergartners, 
and have been used by them in the schools with great success. 
Other teachers will find them entertaining and instructive in 
their present form, or, it may be, adapted to their special 
needs. Many of these stories are taken from the best juvenile 
literature of the day, while others, like “ The Ugly Duckling,” 
are well-known classics. (J. L. Hammett Co., Boston.) 


Among the handy and scholarly little books in the Stu- 
dents’ Series of Latin Classics is “ Cato Maior de Senectute,” 
edited, with notes, by Charles E. Bennett, professor of Latin 
in Cornell university. For this edition has been used the crit- 
ical material that has appeared since the publication of Mil- 
ler’s edition. A brief, condensed introduction gives all the 
facts necessary for the student to know in relation to the work 
and its authorship. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 60 cents.) 


To the valuable popular Welles’ mathematical series has - 
been added another algebra, entitled “ Essentials of Algebra,” 
by Prof. Webster Welles. This gives a thorough and complete 
treatment of elementary algebra, and its principal features are 
as follows: The introduction of easy problems from the first; 
the addition and multiplication of positive and negative num- 
bers; the addition of similar terms; the discussion of simple 
equations, not involving fractions directly after division; the 
suggestions as to the solution of problems; the discussion of 
the theoretical principles involved in the handling of fractions; 
the discussion of square roots and cube roots of arithmetical 
numbers; the solution of equations by factoring, etc. Care 
has been taken to express the rules and definitions with accu- 
racy, and to demonstrte every principle with strict regard to 
the logical principles involved. The examples and problems 
have been selected with great care, are ample in number, and 
thoroughly graded. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. Cloth, 358 pages, $1.10.) 


A handsome book on “ Elementary Drawing,” written and 
illustrated by Elizabeth Moore Hallowell, consisting chiefly of 
a series of papers originally written for ‘The Art Amateur,” 
is intended to give beginners in drawing a simple explanation 
of some matters usually considered too elementary for text- 
books. It explains perspective, vanishing lines, two-point 
perspective, circles and ellipses, light and shade, color values, 
textures, and other points in such a way as to be most helpful 
to the one who is ambitious to learn to draw and wishes to 
understand the foundation principles. The book contains 
numerous excellent and helpful ilustrations. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 


After the lapse of one hundred years Johnson’s “ Lives 
of the Poets” are still worthy of study for their excellent 
judgments of authors and their works, and their keen insight 
into life. The life of “ Alexander Pope” is the one which 
Johnson wrote with most enthusiasm, because he sincerely. ad- 
mired Pope. A neat edition of this, with biographical preface, 
foot-notes, etc., has been edited by Kate Stephens. There are 
portraits of Pope and Johnson. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 
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Building Notes. 


MISSOURI. 
_ Chillicothe will receive bids for furnish- 
ing school-house; for furnishing and 
placing a steam heating apparatus for 
school building, and for plumbing and 


gas piping. Write W. L. Garver, arch. 
Edina will build school-house in dis- 
trict No. 1. Write F. A. Graham, 
clerk. 
Glenwood will build  school-house. 


Write Arch. C. A. Dunham, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

King City will erect a high school 
building; cost $12,000. Write Archs. 
Felt & Carr, St. Joseph. 

St. Louis will erect school-house for 
the E. L. church. Write Chas. F. May, 
arch., Insurance building. 

Normandy will build school-house. 
Write Arch. E. A. Manny, Turner block, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 

NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln will erect a new engineering 
building for the university of Nebraska. 
Write Arch. R. W. Grant. 

So. Omaha will build addition to 
school-house; cost $8,000. Write board 
of education. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Boonton will build school-house. 
Write Arch. M. Houman, Central 
building, Paterson. 

Camden will receive bids for the mak- 
ing of certain repairs and alterations to 
various school-buildings. Write W. N. 
Evans, chairman property committee. 

Cranford will build school-house; cost 
$30,000. Write board of education. 

East Orange will erect school-house 
corner South Arlington and Central ave- 
nues. Write board of education. 

Jersey City will build four school- 
houses; cost $250,000. Write board of 
education. 

Pennington will erect college build- 
ing and dormitory for Pennington semi- 
nary; cost $50,000. Write Arch. J. C. 
Newsom, 1001 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. oi 

South Orange will build addition to 
high school building; cost $23,000. Write 
Arch. C. Powell Karr, 70 Fifth avenue, 
N. Y. 

Trenton will build addition to school- 
-house: cost $12,000. Write Arch. W. 
A. Poland, 11 W. State street. 
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NEW YORK, 

Arverne, (L. I.) will build two school- 
houses; cost, $50,000 each. Write board 
of education. 

Binghamton will build additions to 3 
school buildings; cost, $8,000. Write 
board of education. 

Brooklyn will erect scholo-house on 
President street; cost, $10,000. Write 
Hough & Dewell, archs.—A new build- 
ing will be erected for the Kings County 
Society at Bedford avenue and Dean 
street. 


Buffalo will make alterations and build 
additions to school buildings. Write 
Mart S. Hubbell, secretary.—will receive 
proposals for the erection of a school 
building on Spruce street.—also for the 
erection of a school on the west side of 


Ontario street. Write R. G. Parsons, 
secretary. 

East Rockaway (L. 1.) will build 
school-house; cost $5,000. Write J. H. 


Griffith, clerk. 

Gowanda will build high school; cost 
$10,000. Write Arch. K. Porter, 
Mooney-Brisbane building, Buffalo. 

Jamaica will receive bids for furnishing 
and erecting slate blackboards in the 
state normal school. Write John H. 
Brinckerhoff, secretary. 

Martinsville will build school-house. 
Write John Jaenecke. 

Mt. Vernon will erect school-house in 
the Fourth ward; cost $35,000. Write 
board of education. 

New York City will build kindergar- 
ten school on Rivington street. Write 





Archs. Babb, Cook & Willard, 874 Broad- 
way.—will build addition to school-house 
on Second street near Washington ave- 
nue; cost $10,000; Write Arch. 

J. Snyder, 585 Grand street.—will erect 
a new medical college, and make alter- 
ations to existing buildings on 25th st., 
near First avenue for the university of 
the city of New York. Write Arch. W. 
Wheeler Smith, 7 Wall street.—will im- 
prove premises and build an addition to 
school-house on Eastern Boulevard W.S. 
near Elliott avenue.—will receive bids for 
supplying the heating and ventilating 
apparatus for Essex Market school. 
Write board of education, 585 Broad- 
way. 

Oneonta will build school-house; cost 
$30,000. Write Arch. A. W. Fuller.—will 
erect high school building. Write An- 
drew Douglas, contractor Binghamton. 





Oyster Bay (L. I.) contemplates erect- 
ing a school-house to cost $30,000. Write 
board of education. 

Queens (L. I.) will build school-house; 
cost, $50,000. Write board of education. 

Ravena will build addition to school- 
house. Write Martin Vincent. 

Syracuse will issue $100,000 in bonds 
for new schools. Write board of edu 
cation. 

Tompkinsville (S. I.) will build school- 


house. Write Henry Standerwich, clerk, 
Stapleton. 

Thousand Island Park will erect school- 
house: cost $3,000. Write Arch. Chas. 


Wilsey, 618 Granger block, Syra- 
cuse. 





Be sure you get Pears. 





Half the fun of getting up in the 
ing is in washing with Pears’ 
Genuine Pears’—genuine fun. 


mornu- 


Soap. 


Pears’ makes the skin clear and beautiful. A 
fat soap greases the skin, an alkali soap makes it red 
and rough. Pears’ is nothing but soap, no fat or 
pony in it. All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 


sts. ere are soaps offered as substitutes whic 
are dangerous—be sure you ge 


ears’ 


Soap 





Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 

: SE 

+ <= ~ 


PERRY & CO. 


107 Rib 








Sar-ples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, +» New York, N. Y. 








DOLLARS SAVED 


ARE DOLLARS EARNED! 





pee 


Highest Grade! Lowest Price! 
From Maker to Rider Direct! 

You get the profits which usually go to jobbers, 
middlemen, and agents. Our Wheels are 
Strong, Easy Running, Superbly Finished, 
and Fully Warranted, Absolutely nothing 
better made, We ship anywhere subject to 
examination at bottom wholesale price, 
$45.50—and guarantee complete satisfaction. 


A good bicycle will add much to the fleasure 
and profit of your vacation days, 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE HARRAH-STEWART M'F'G CO., 


Des Moines, Iowa, U. 8. A. 
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One of the most noteworthy of recent mathematical text- 
books is the “ Standard School Algebra,” by George E. At- 
wood, designed for high schools and academies, and advanced 
classes in grammar schools. The principal features of the 
book are as follows: (1) Frequent exercises are given 
throughout the book, in which the student is required to ex- 
press numbers, the relations between them, and the operations 
to be performed upon them in algebraic notation. (2) The 
equation, of which algebra is the science, is introduced at the 
outset, and students learn how it is used in the solution of 
problems. Frequent exercises in the solution of problems are 
given, before the critical study of equations is taken up. (3) 
The subject of factoring, which is of so much importance in 
the study, is treated in a manner which is sure to give most 
satisfactory results. (4) The treatment of radicals is a strong 
feature of the work. (5) The number of examples and prob- 
lems is far in excess of the number in any other American 
text. (6) The text proper is complete in every way. Rules 
are carefully derived, principles are clearly demonstrated, defi- 
nitions are clear and concise, model solutions are abundant. 
Special attention is called to the arrangement. The defini- 
tions, demonstration of principles, derivation of rules, model 
solutions, and illustrations occupy the last ‘half of the book, 
and the exercises and problems the first half. (The Morse 
Co., New York.) 


“ Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors,” by Mrs. M. A. B. 
Kelly, in the Eclectic School Readings, tells about the birds, 
beasts, and insects, that we might see almost every day—had 
we but our eyes open. The child who studies this book, how- 
ever, will learn to watch for all that nature has to show him. 
The few technical terms are easy, and often repeated. The 
style is delightful, both to children and adults. The science 
lies not in externals, but in the underlying spirit. The illus- 
trations are artistic, attractive, and accurate. (American Book 
Co., New York. 12mo, 214 pages. 50 cents) 


Laboratory work in the sciences is coming more and more 
into favor, and now the study of zodlogy is being carried on 
quite extensively in that way. A book that will greatly aid in 
the work is “ Suggestive Lessons in Elementary ‘Zodlogy,” by 
H. B. Duncanson, M. A., professor of natural history in the 
Nebraska State normal school. It is designed as a laboratory 
guide, and is an outgrowth of several years’ experience in 
teaching elementary zoology. The general plan is inductive, 
and of such a nature as to encourage independent work and 
independent thought. (Hunter Printing Co., Lincoln, Neb.) 


The volume entitled “ Drei Kleine Lustspiele,” edited for 
Heath’s Modern Language Series, with an introduction and 
notes, by Benj. W. Wells, Ph.D., professor of modern lan- 
guages in the University of the South, contains three brief 
plays, the first and second by Roderich Benedix, one of the 
most industrious and popular of modern German playwrights, 
and the third by Alexander Viktor Zechmeister,aplay that has 
heen a favorite in Germany from the first. These will sharpen 
the student’s appetite for a further enjoyment of modern 
German literature. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


The “Laboratory Manual” of Alfred C. Beebe was pre- 
pared with the firm conviction that too little reasoning is done 
by the average student in the chemical laboratory. The aim 
is, therefore, to help the student to think for himself as well as 
to experiment and memorize. For this purpose the ordinary 
scheme of qualitative analysis has been preferred to the exper- 
iments usually given to illustrate the properties of the non- 
metallic clements. Such experiments as the preparation of 
hydrogen, chlorine, work with phosphorus, etc., it is thought 
are best given by the teacher before the class, for they are 
often dangercus. The aim has been to connect each day’s 
work with what has gone before, so that the repetition will fix 
the — firmly in the student’s mind. (A. Flanagan, Chi- 
cago.) 


Profs. Frederick H. Bailey and Frederick S. Woods, of the 
Massachusetts institute of technology, have prepared a 
“Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry,” intended primarily for 
students of that institution. While the authors have restricted 
themselves to subject-matter properly belonging to a first 
course, they have, nevertheless, endeavored to give a complete 
and rigorous treatment of all questions discussed. The mem- 
orizing of a lot of formulas has been discouraged, the atten- 
tion of the student being directed rather to the methods em- 
ployed. At the end of the book a collection of formulas has 
been made, which is thought will be sufficient for all needs of 
the student. The examples in the earlier parts of both the 
plane and the solid geometry are mainly numerical, but later 
they are largely purely geometrical. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


To Heath’s Modern Language Series has been added La- 
biche and Martin’s “ La Poudre aux Yeux,” a comedy which 
presents the humorous aspect of social pretence. The good 
and the bad, the tragic and the comic sides of the longing of 
social strugglers to seem what they are not are shown with 

reat power. An introduction and notes are furnished by 

enjamin J. Welles, Ph.D., professor of modern languages in 
the University of the South. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
25 cents.) 


July 10, 1897. 


Summer Schools. 


New Hampshire Summer School at the college buildings, 
Concord, in connection with the school of science. Aug. 
7-28. 

Summer School of the University of the City of New York 
at University Heights, July 5—Aug 13. Pedagogy Courses, 
July 12—Aug. 20. Address Chas. L. Bliss, New York univer- 
sity, New York city. 

City, July 7—Aug. 11. Address Charles A. Bennett, Teach- 
ers college, Morningside Heights, New York city. 

Summer schools at Monteagle, Tenn., imclude the sum- 
mer session of the Boston School of Expression. Address 
A. P. Bourland, manager, Monteagle, Tenn. 

H. E. Holt Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. July 13-30. 
Address Mrs. H. E. Holt, Lexington, Mass. 

Dodge County summer school at Horicon, Wis., July 12 to 
August 13. Address E. T. Johnson, Horicon, Wis. 

Stoughton Academy Summer school. Address K. A. Kas- 
berg, Stoughton, Wis. 

Baylor university summer school, at Waco, Texas, June 
14 to August 6. W. H. Pool, Waco. 

Virginia Summer School of Methods, in June. E. C. Glass, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Leland Stanford University, May 31. Stanford University, 
California. 

The summer schools of Vermont are as follows : Barton, 
Address G. A. Andrews, Derby. St. Johnsbury, Address 
W. H Taylor, Hardwick. Essex Junction, Address J. E. 
Allen, Westford. Randolph, Address Fred E. Prichard, 
Bradford. Middlebury, Address Thos. E. Boyce, Middle- 
bury. Putney, Address H. D. Ryder, Bellows Falls. All 
these schools begin August 2 and continue two weeks. 

Bay View, Michigan, summer school opens July 13. 

Summer School of Languages, at Point o’ Woods, Long 
Island. Address Prof. Chas. F. Kroeh, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

New Schools of Methods in Public School Music. Eastern 
section at Hingham, Mass., August 3-19. Address Ameri- 
can Book Company, Washington square, New York. 

Benzonia College Summer School, July 6, continues six 
weeks. G. R. Wade, Colton, Mich. 

— Chautauqua, E. Stroudsburg, July 5. G. P. 
ible. 

Philadelphia Summer School, July 6-30. D.C. Monroe, 
Philadelphia. 

Summer Course in Languages. The Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages, at Asbury Park, N. J., and Eureka Springs, Ark. Ad- 
dress Berlitz & Co., 1122 Broadway, New York. 

Summer Music School, conducted by Prof. Frederick 
Zuchtmann, Eastern session at Cottage City, Mass., Western 
session at Chicago. Address King-Richardson Publishing 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Summer School of Methods for Kent and New Castle coun- 
ties in public school building, Dover, Del. Five weeks, be- 
ginning July 1. Address Supt. C. C. Tindal, Dover. 

Cook County Normal Summer School, at Chicago, IIl., 
three weeks, beginning July 5, 1897.. Address Wilbur S. Jack- 
man, manager, 6916 Per-y avenue, station O, Chicago. 


Two Summer Schools of Method. 


The high reputation gained by the summer schools of the 
American institute of normal methods is a guarantee of its fu- 
ture work. The relative number of the graduates increases 
from year to year, and their success in securing responsible 
positions shows the value of the instruction they have re- 
ceived. 

The instruction in the vocal music department is based 
upon the principles of the Normal Music Course and the Cecil- 
ian Series of Study and Song. All phases of the subject 
which are essential to successful, special work in music are 
covered in this course. Thorough instruction is also given in 
the departments of penmanship, drawing, physical training, 
and pianoforte. 

The faculty is composed of instructors of well-known ability 
and experience, whose fitness for the work has been demon- 
strated by their success in the past. 

The Eastern school is held at Boston, in the New England 
Conservatory of Music. The commodious lecture, class, and 
practice rooms offer excellent advantages for study and in- 
struction. The school opens July 20, closing August 6. 

The Western school will have its headquarters at the North- 
western Military academy, Highland Park, Ill. The building 
has every convenience for the use of students, and the grounds 
afford opportunity for rest and recreation. The school is held 
from July 13 to 30. 

Information concerning the Eastern school may be ob- 
tained of Albert A. Silver, Jr., 110-112 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, For particulars of the Western school, address O. S. 
Cook, secretary, 262-264 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
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same number this season. 
than any previous year. 
day or 3000 a month. 

August than any other two months in the year. 
place and the later vacancies appear. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


We had more than four thousand vacancies last season and calculated that we 
But we have advertised far more extensively and have 
We are now receiving (and have been for some time) more than 100 vacancies a 
Judging by our business last year, we will receive more vacancies during July and 
It seems that the further you go South the later elections take 
A large majority of the places we fill are filled in July and August. 


would have about the 
pushed our business more 


We have at present more than 4000 vacancies to be filled during the next sixty days. 


Some of the vacancies which we have 


days, are as follows 


City Superintendencies; several $2,000.00 to $4,000.00; 
numbers $1,000.00 to $2,000.00. 

College and University Presidencies; several 
$4,000.00; large number $1,000.00 to $2,000.00. 

College and University Professorships; large numbers; 


large 
2,000.00 to 


Math- 


ematics; Sciences; Languages; English; Ethics; etc.; 
$1,000.00 to $5,000.00 
Presidencies of Normal Colleges; several; $1,500.00 to 


$3,000.00. 

Normal College Professorships; several; $1,000.00 to $2,000,00. 

Assistant Professors, Instructors, and Tutors in Colleges and 
Universities; large numbers; $500.00 to $1,800.00. 

Principals of Private Secondary Schools; very large numbers; 
on guaranteed salaries $800.00 to $2,500.00; some on merits 
$500.00 to $5,000.00. 

Assistants in small Colleges and private secondary 
(men) several; $500.00 to $1,500.00. 

Assistants in small Colleges and private secondary 
(women) very large numbers; $400.00 to $1,000.00. 

Lady Teachers in Normal Schools and Colleges; 
$600.00 to $5,000.00. 

Grade Teachers (men); several; $400.00 to $800.00. 

Grade Teachers (men) ;several; $400.00 to $800.00. 

High School Teachers (ladies); several $600.00 to $1,200.00. 


Schools 
Schools 


several; 


High School Teachers (men); several; $800.00 to $1,800.00. 

Principals of Public Schools (ladies); several; $800.00 to 
$1,200.00 

Principals of Public Schools (men); large numbers; $600.00 to 
$3,000.00. 

Presidents of Ladies’ College, highest grade; several; $1,500.- 
00 to $4,900.00 


Professors in Ladies’ Colleges, highest grade; several; $900.00 
to $1,800.00. 


.ady Teachers in Ladies’ Colleges, highest grade; large num- 


> $500.00 to $1,200.00. 
Training Teachers; Critic Teachers; several; $600.00 to 
$1,200.00. 


Preceptresses in Private Schools; Lady Principals; Presiding 
Teachers; several; $500.00 to $1, 200.00. 

Art in Private Schools and Colleges; large numbers; 
to $1,000.00. 

Drawing in Public Schools; 


$400.00 


several; $600.00 to $1,500.00. 


Vocal Music in Public Schools and Colleges (ladies); quite 
a large number; $500.00 to $1,200.00. 
Vocal Music in Private Schools and Colleges (men); several; 


$800.00 to 


$1,500.00. 


Vocal Music in Public Schools; several; $600.00 to $1,400.00. 
Directors of Music (mien); quite a number; $1,000.00 to 
$3,000.00. 

Principal of Music Department (ladies); Directress of 


Music; a large number; $600.00 to $1,200.00. 

Assistant Teachers of Instrumental Music (piano); 
numbers; $300.00 to $900.00. 

Teachers of Small Stringed Instruments; 
$500.00 to $1,000.00. 

Professors of Law, in Universities; Professors of Law, in 
Law Schools; quite a number; $1,500.00 to $3,500.00. 

Teachers for Business Colleges: Teachers for Commercial 
Departments of Schools and Colleges; Teachers of Short- 
hand and Typewriting: Teachers of Bookkeeping; Teachers 
of Penmanship; quite a large number; $500.00 to $1,500.00. 

Professorships of Engineering; several; $1,800.00 to $3,000.00. 

Superintendent of Industrial School; several; $1,500.00 to 


$2,500.00, 
Teachers of Manual Training; quite a number; $600.00 to 
; quite a number; $500.00 to $800.00. 


$1,500.00. 
Teachers of Kindergarten 
Medical Professors: several: $1,500.00 to $3,000.00. 
Professors of German; Teachers of German; quite a number; 
$500.00 to $2,000.00. 


large 


quite a number: 





lately received, and which are to be filled within the next sixty 


Professor of Scandinavian, $1,500.00. 

Professors of Theology; quite a number; $1,000.00 to $2,500.00. 
Teacher for the Blind; Teachers for the Deaf and Dumb; 
several: $500.00 to $1,200.00. 
Teachers of Modern Languages; 

$1,500.00. 
Professorship of Civil Engineering and Drawing; 
and residence. 
Teacher of Drawing 
lege, $1,200.00. 
Teacher of Drawing 
$1,200.00. 
Teacher of Penmanship and Shorthand (combined), $800.00. 
feacher of Penmanship and Bookkeeping; several; $600.00 to 
$1,000.00, 

Teachers of Elocution; Teachers of Elocution and Physical 
Culture (combined); large numbers; $400.00 to $1,800.00. 
Ceachers of Physical Culture; Teachers of Gymnastics; quite 
a number; $500.00 to $1,200.00. : 
Teacher of Elocution and English; 
Teacher of Elocution, 

$500.00. 
Teachers of Physiology and Hygiene; 
$1,000.00; one in University, $2,000.00. 
Ceachers in Private Families; Governess; 
ber; $300.00 to $500.00. 
Teachers of Cooking; 
Hlousekeepers; Positions as Stewards; 
trons; several; $400.00 to $1,200.00. 
Teacher of Orchestral and Vocal Music (combined) ; $1,200.00 
Teacher of Stringed Instruments, Elocution, and Physical 
Culture (combined); $1,000.00. 
Teacher of Vocal Music, Guitar, Mandolin, and Violin (com- 
bined); $800.00. 
Professors of French; 


a large number; $600.00 to 


$1,800.00 
and Geography, in State Normal Col- 


and Penmanship, in Normal School, 


several; $400.00 to $700.00 
Physical Culture, and Art (combined), 


in schools, $600.00 to 


quite a large num 


Teachers of Sewing; Positions as 


Positions as Ma 


Professors of German; Professors of 


Latin; Professors of Greek; Professors of Latin 
and Greek Professors of Latin and German: Pro- 
fessors of French and German;. Professor of Span 


ish; Professor of Greek and Spanish; Professor of 
Swedish; Professor of Scandinavian Languages; Professor 
of Germania Languages; Professor of English, Latin, and 
Greek: Professors of English; Teachers of English and 
Lower Mathematics; Teachers of English, History, and Lit 
erature; large numbers; $500.00 to $3,000.00. 

Assistant Teacher of Piano, Voice, and Elocution (combined), 
$500.00. 

Teacher of Piano and 

Teacher of Piano and 
$600.00. 

Teachers of Music and 


Elocution (combined), 
S tringed 


$400.00. 
Instruments (combined), 
several; 


Art (combined); $400.00 to 


700.00, 

Teachers of Art and Elocution (combined); 
to $800.00. 

Teachers of Piano and Voice (caombined); 
$500.00 to $1,000.00. 

Professor of Agriculture; Professor of Physics; Professor of 
Chemistry; Professor of Physics and Chemistry (com- 
bined); Professor of Political Economy; Professor of Men 
tal, Moral, and Political Science: Professor of Architectur 
al Department: Professor of Moral Philosophy; Professor 
of Hebrew: Dean of Engineering Department; Dean of 
Medical Department; Dean of Law Department; in various 
leading Universities: $1,800.06 to $4,000.00. 

Teacher of Science; Biology; Geology and Physics: Natural 
Historv: Physics and Chemistry; Mathematics and Astron 
omy: Philosophy; Archeology and History of Art: Zodl 
ogy and Comparative Anatomv: Botany; Physics; Chemis 
try: several f each in various Schools and Colleges; $800.00 
to $1,500.00. 

For sale: for rent: 
iness Colleges 


several; $400.00 


large numbers: 


several Private Schools: also several Bus 


The above is only a partial list of the desirable vacancies which we have lately received, and which are 


not yet filled. Scores of other good vacancies are coming in every day. 
now increasing from day to day as the season advances 


what you want. 


Southern Ceachers’ Bureau, 


S. W. Cor. Main and Third Sts. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


REV. DR. O. M1. SUTTON, A.M. 
President and Manager. 


The number of such vacancies is 


Register BY RETURN MAIL, and we will find 


Sutton Ceachers’ Bureau 


69-71 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, /LL. 
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‘Nerves 
need rest and toning up when 
they have been worn out by 
overwork or strain. This rest 
they get from a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The “BEST” Tonic 
made from malt, the concentra- 
ted food, in a soluble form, and 
the ate nerve tonic. 
abst t Extract builds up 
the nervous and the. poyecal 
system;cures nervousness, - 
ache, indigestion, and makes 
you hearty and strong. 
Sold by all rag at 25c. 


a bottle or 12 for 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 






















GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount bh oy 
SAVING | of practicein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 
From the lowest grade of pri addition, through 
fractions, percen to advance measurements. 32 
Sa per tc tga,“ Coae tat HE 
handsome wooden box. Price on Toolleation. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., Wow York & Chicas: 
tALL THE CUTS i 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 


Line Etchings, Je. per sq. in., minimum price. 





Orders should be sent in as soon as ble after 


cuts in the as all cuts m disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address ” 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. oth St., New York. 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


RicHarp A, McCurpy, 





PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 


The Largest Life Insurance Company tn the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $477,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 








TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


© provide prompt and efficient transportation 
or guests to and from the different European 
teamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and 11th St, NEW YoRK, 


Wanted Live teachers successful 

at ——— or ge 
work to represen 

publications. Salary and commission. This is 

a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 

teaching for permanent and paying work, 

Address: EB. L. KELLOGG personal, 
61 East oth Street, New York. 

















Yonkers will make alterations to the 
John M. Mason school-house No. 6 
on Ashburton avenue. Write board of 
education.—will erect a new high school 
building; cost, $45,000.—The board of 
education soa Bg building an ex- 
tension to school No. 7, to cost $50,000. 

Whitestone (L.I.) will build school- 
house; cost $30,000. Write Arch. Wm. 
Higginson, 108 Fulton street, New York 
city. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Carrington will build school-house. 
Write Mr. D. M. Smith, clerk. 

Fargo will erect a drill hall and build 
an addition to the chemical laboratory 
for Agricultural college. Write J. H. 
Worst, president. 

Sogn will build two school-houses in 
township No. 150. Write H. J. Hanson, 
district clerk. 


OHIO. 

Bowling Green will ‘build  school- 
house in district No. 4. Write John 
Johnston, clerk, board of education. 

Cincinnati—Sealed proposals will be 
received at the office of the clerk, board 
of education for furnishing miscellaneous 
school supplies. John Grimm, Jr., chair- 
man committee. 

Cleveland will re-model school-house 
on Vestry street. Write board of edu- 
cation. 

Columbus will receive bids for ad- 
dition to the East Side school building. 
Write board of education. 

Dayton will build addition to the 13th 
district school building. Write board of 
education. 

Hicksville will erect school-house; cost 
$30,000. Write Archs. Malcomson & 
Higginbotham, Detroit. 

Hollandsburg will build school-house. 
Write N. T. Irelan, township clerk. 

Marion will build school-house in 
sub-district No. 8. Write H. Ash, town- 
ship clerk. 

McConnellsvi'le will build school-house 
in district No. 1. Write board of edu- 
cation, Penn township. 

Monroeville’ will build school-house. 
Write board of education, Ridgefield 
township. 

Mossrun will build school-house in 
district No. 5. Write D. M. Hender- 
shot, clerk. 

New Madison will build school- 
house. Write Wm. Flaig, clerk board 
of education. ; 

Norwalk will build school-house in 
Bronson township. Write J. S. Stone, 
clerk. é 

Paulding will build school-house in 
district No.9. Write J. H. Chester, build- 
ing committee. 

Prairie township will build school- 
house in sub-district No. 6. Write Frank 
H. Neer, clerk Galloway. 

Struthers will build school-house. 
Write clerk board of education, Poland 
township. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny will build school-house in 
the third ward; cost $200,000. Write 
Arch. F. C. Sauer, Pittsburg. 


Carlisle will build school-house. Write 





Scrofula 


Manifests itself in many different ways, like 
goitre, swellings, running sores, boils, salt 
rheum and pimples and other eruptions. 
Scarcely a man is wholly free from it, in some 
form. It clings tenaciously until the last vestige 
of scrofulous poison is eradicated from the blood 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands of voluntary 
testimonials tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positively, per 
fectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The Ofie True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Pills Hood's sarsaparilla. 250. 














.-CIVIL.. Td STUDENTS 
ENGINEERING [| PROFESSIONAL MEN 
7s ——— j YOUNG MEN 
Electricity 4 and others who cannot 
Machine Design Free 
Mechanical Drawing Circular and References 
Steam Engi: Stating the Subject you 

(@tat., Loco. & Har.) 
Arehiteetural The International 








Z Correspondence Schools, 
Vox 1050Scrante:. Pa 


Dra 
Plambing & Heating 
Euglish Beanetcs 









At the End of Your Journ 
it a great convenience to go 7 ae. » Ban be 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts, 
Opposite 3 Grand Central Depot, New York. 
or 8 1 
Baggage to php ncny Fyny se... 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
esseuCeqCseseseu Cer 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. EsTaBLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J, STEW*RT, 36° W. 23d St. N.Y. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Ohio, 


E.W. Vanduzen Co. a. 
sar, Chr bal § Chimes. 
Bells. tS oF Largest Bell in Amerion. 








Musical, f ding, and tis- 
factory bells for mony ~ Ly -4 


WESF TRO, Lv. “Tess” 


“a Description and prices op anplic ticn 





tater will confer a favor by mer- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when commvnirating with advertisers 





> COPYRIGNTS 







‘ne'er be marrjey 


‘Sa ay e‘No.and eDont refuseall- 


Ur YAavice 


to use SAPOLIO: Iris a? 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 
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The Bicycle 


Sensation. 
1897 COLUMBIAS AT $75. 


Svandard of the World. 
1896 COLUPMBIAS 


18907 HARTFORDS 
HARTFORD Pattern 2 


at $60 
at 50 
at 45 


HARTFORD Pattern: at 4) 
HARTFORD Patternss &6 at 3() 


These are the new prices. 
They have set the whole 
bicycle world talking— 
and buying. 

POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalog free from any Columbia dealer; by 


mail for a 2-cent stamp. 


That GREAMY 
GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 

by every one who 

will use 

















WEED 
reneegetetoratet CREAM 


No necessity for abad 

Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 
Send 50c. for a full size jar (if your drogsist . 
hasn't it)and get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free sample. 

FREDERICK FP. INGRAM & CO., 

GgTenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, sectririen, 


»BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseases, 
andevery blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 


T.E SKIN, 
NO OTHER CvSMETIC 


4S Bo AUTIFES 






Puriries as WELL 





we name, 4 dis- 
A. Rayre said 


lady 

(a patient): “As 
6 ladics will use 
hem, I recommend 

‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 


fatef cif the Shin preparations.” “nt oldie witians 
0; rai 8. ne ow as 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
RD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout ihe U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehbrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods ers. 
base imitations. gi Reward for 
of any one selling same. 


t2Beware of 
@rrest and proof 


Archs. Miller & Kast, Harrisburg. 

Coxestown will build sc -house; 
cost $3,000. Write Arch. John C. Smith, 
Harrisburg. 

Dunmore will build school-hiouse. 
Write M. S. Horan, clerk. 

Erie.—Bids will be received for the 
completion of No. 6 school building. 
Write board of directors. 

rp oy new dormitory will be 
erected for Pennsylvania college. Write 
board of trustees. 

Gladerun will build school-house in 


Snyder district. Write F. L. Coates, 
chairman. 
Jefferson will build school-house; 


cost $4,000. Write H. E. Yessler, arch. 

Johnstown will erect high school build- 
in , cost, $80,000. Write Arch. George 
Wild. 


Ill Tempered Babies 


are not desirable inany home. Insufficient 
nourishment produces ill temper. Guard 

ainst fretful children by feeding nu- 
tritious and digestible food. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
the most successful of all infant foods. 


Alleviation of Dysmenorrhoea. 


Frederick S. Oliver, M.D., of Ballard, 
California, writes: “1 do not propose to be 
lacking a supply of Antikamnia in future. 
It has done grand service in alleviatin 
dysmenorrhoeal pains. Shall take muc 
pleasure in recommending its use fo: the 
profession in various neuroses, inflamma- 
tory pains, etc.” (Occidental Medical 
Times.) 


In Southern Mountains. 


Rates From All Points on Southern Rail- 
way to Convention of international Christian 
Biack Mountain, N. C., July 18 to 


For the Christian Work and Bible Study 
Assembly of the International Christian 
Workers’ Association, held on the grounds 
of the Mountain Retreat at Black Moun- 
tain, N. C., the Southern Railway has gran- 
ted one fare. These rates are good for all 
who desire to attend this assembly, which 
will be held for ten days, July 20-29 inclu- 
sive. Going tickets may be purchased 
July 18, 19 and 20, with final time limit 
August 5. This assembly is intended for 
all who are interested in Bible study and 
special phases of Christian work, and is 
under the direction of the International 
Christian Workers’ Association, Rev. Floyd 
W. Tomkins, bre Rector of Grace Epis- 
copal Church, Providence, R. I., President, 
and Rev. John C,. Collins, New Haven, 
Conn., Secretary. The altitude of the 
assembly grounds at Black Mountain 
varies from 2,700 feet to 5,700 feet. The 
association offers the use of its grounds 
for a nominal sum to any who desire to 
pitch their tents and make a camp during 
the time of the assembly. It is only 8 
miles from Mt. Mitchell, the highest moun- 
tain this side of the Rockies. Full partic 
ulars concerning rates and otherwise can 
be obtained from any ticket agent on the 
Southern Railway, or General Eastern 
Office, 271 Broadway, New York City. 


Thousands Celebrate 


With thankfulness their restoration to 
health by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
They have tried other medicines and 
have failed to obtain relief. They tried 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and it did them good. 
They persevered in its use and it accom- 
plished permanent cures. Do you wonder 
that they praise it and recommend it to you? 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs, Winstow's Soorninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING. with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 

+ and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
CRA. Sold by Drugaists im every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 


centsa 





ing ~~ ee take no other kind, Twen’»-five 





and health making 

are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


Rootbeer 
is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 


ing, satisfying. Put 
some up ~ # and 


have it ready to put 
down whenever you're 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes § gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address, All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run n> risk, 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds, It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas, These are Special In. 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc. 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth oi Teas and get ihem 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Cents Per Pound 














black - - - <= = 2,90, 86, 40, 50 
andgreen- - ~~ 25, 30,35, 40, 50 
° ~ - 26, 85, 40, 50 
black- - - 3, * ‘. 4 

yson, green ° © - * 5 
ns. = ». -e 88. 40, fo 
‘ Tea, black with reen tea flavor - 70 
Tea. black with green tea flavor 70 
with green tea flavor 60 
black = = 26,95, 40, w 
ae 2 eee 80 
Pekoes a. @ o~ eo ne i 
of Ceylon Teas - 80, 70, 80, 1.00 
7 - - +) 18%, m8 


‘ou 
ported. Good Teas and ff 
ese. We will send 5 pounds of FINE FA 


AS on of this 
special — 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P, O. Box 289. 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ad,” and $2.00, This is a 





F LE worms oy Dainese 
manen rgmoe y 
Dermatol ood ° 
127 W. 42d st., New York. orlee Woo Boap. 
for Beauty Book ‘ samples of either 

Cream. 


and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap or Facial 
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The Educational System of 


ROUND HAND VERTICAL WRITING 


Prepared by ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


THE SERIES COMPRISES: 
THREE ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMERS —-size, 6% x 414 inches. 
THREE INTERMEDIATE BOOKS, 1, 2, and 3,(Nos. 1 and 2 Ill. )—size, 6% x 7% in. 
FOUR LARGE BOOKS, 4, 5, 6 and 7—size, 7!¢ x 8% inches. 
A BOOK OF BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FORMS-—size, 714 x 814 inches. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 


Books of Three Different Sizes, adapte/ to the size of desks used by pupils in the different grades. 

A Round Hand with short loops, combining legibility and rapidity of movement with natural and 
raceful formation of letters, 

Artistic Miustrations in the Primers and lower numbers. 

Absence of Confusing Ruling. 


Adaptation of Vocabulary and subject matter of copies to requirements of regular work in the various, 


grades. 
Movement Exercises which are essential to the mastery of a :apid and legible hand 
Large School-oom Wall Charts, giving proportions of letters and movement exercises for class work. 


Correspondence is solicited and will receive prompt attention. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


NEW COPY BOOKS 


Presenting the style of writing which prevails among Bookkeepers, Accountants, and Copyists generally 
This system is being received wich very great favor ; it seems to solve the vexed question of the kind of 
writing to be taught in public schools. It is known as 


9 Educational System of Intermedial Penmanstip, and consists of 

SMI | H ss ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMER. SHORT COURSE, 
FOUR NUMBERS, REGULAR COURSE EIGHT NUMBER3 
Adopted and in use in the schools of New York City, Brooklyn, N. Y., Hartford, Ct.. Neu 


Haven, Ct., and other cities, The following unsolicited letter from the Zeacher of Penmanship, 
Hartford, Ct., will be of interest to educators, 





H, P. Smirx Pus.isninc Co, Hartrorp, Cr., Dec, 7, 1896 

Gentlemen :—Your New Intermedial Copy-Books are giving great satisfaction. Every teacher is loud 
io praise of the style of the writing and the character of the matter for practice. I have never seen 
pupils so carried away with new copy books in all my teaching.— Lyman D. Smirn. 


In Preparation: TEACHERS’ MANUAL. SERIES OF WRITING CHARTS. 
Specimen Pages Free. Correspondence Solicited. 


H,. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., 11 E. 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


'@@080006 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 








3 East 14th Street New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 





GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and 
Well gee from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half Teather binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50, postpaid 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 









We buy 


school-books 


And = send Sree to any applicant our 


Wanted" Catalogue of over 2,000 ©) 


© 






school- books, with the prices at which 
+ od ——~ second-hand as well as new 


We. ay cash 
> BD y Ca school-books, or if 


desired, we credit consignments on ac- 
count, to be paid by us in other school- 
books from time to time as needed. 


4 Coo tadient 4 New York i . 
per tute ew City 6) 


Mention this ad. SZ 











A Good 
Combination. 


Smithdeal’s Practical Grammar, Speller 
and Letter-Writer make a good combina- 
tion, especially for work in business colleges, 
high schools, and for advanced stu dents. 
These thee important branches of study, 
are treated in a practical manner by experi 
enced and successful te.che's. Dont 
waste your time and that of your pupils in 
studyiog uonecessary details. There i- too 
much to be learned. This book goes right 
to the core, an1 presents the subject in suck 
a clea’ and comprehensive manner that it is 
pronounce? by alla splendid combination. 
The price i+ low, liberal introductory and 
exchange rates Books bound separately 
aad in parts. Thethree books combined in 
one for 75 cents; introductory price to 
teachers, 60 cents. Your money back 
if you want it. 


ADDRESS 


B. F. Johnson Publishing C0., 


3 & 5 South 11th St., Richmond, Virginia. 





School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for 





General School Supplies. 


he L. HAMMETT C0., 352 wesosfon. 





The best translations, cor ve nient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear typeon | 


See per, attractively and ony bose in cloth, arice, postpaid $0 cents each. Send for catalogue and | 
rsof the McKay publicatio * your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, “Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


an now be selected with the certainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new| ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent | volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much | the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
less thancost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price, 


E &. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street. NEW YORK 
Che Smith Premier Cypewriter, “race 


of the Fiee.”’ aaa 
Best Value Writing Machine. 








First in Improvements, Honest 
Gonstruction and all High-grade 
Typewriter Essentials. ~ + + 


ART BOOKLET FREC. 


Che Smith Premier Typewriter Zo., syracuse, n.v., ud. $..H. 


Branch Uifices in 42 Principal Cities in the Uniied States and England. 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


| or books of ony Lore er re Books, Standard 


Novels, etc., send 


William R. Jenkins. 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (4 (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Int Imrortations prom ptly made 


ZOOLOGY. 


300 SPECIMENS FOR $25.00 
Designed Especially for Class Work. 
N. L. WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, - - Boston Mass. 


Catalogue on afplication. 





Every Reader 


of this p Pbelps who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ , should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO,, 





61 East Ninth St., N. Y- 





4; 
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